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Prayers for the Church 


ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, who hast revealed 
thy glory by Christ among all nations: Preserve the 
works of thy mercy; that thy Church, which is spread 
throughout the world, may persevere with steadfast 
faith in the confession of thy name; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen, 


@ For Missions 


O GOD, who didst send the Holy Spirit upon the 
apostles, to teach them and lead them into all truth, 
that they might go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature: Pour out, we beseech thee, 
the same Holy Spirit upon thy Church, that it may 
send forth the good tidings of great joy unto all 
people. Revive thy work, O Lord; raise up laborers, 
and strengthen their hands that they may tell of sal- 
vation unto the ends of the world. Bless with the 
mighty aid of the Holy Spirit those who now work 
to the glory of thy name in distant lands. Give them 
faithfulness and courage, and take out of their way 
all hindrances. Hasten the time, O Lord, for the 
coming of thy Kingdom, and for the gathering in 
of all nations unto thee. And we pray both for the 
outward growth of thy Kingdom in the world and 
for its inward growth in the hearts of men; and 
especially for our own Church and country, that true 
religion may abound unto all righteousness and peace; 
through thine only Son our Savior Jesus Christ. Amen, 


® For Teaching 


O HOLY Lord and Savior, who didst call little chil- 
dren unto thee and bless them: Guide, we pray thee, 
thy Church in the teaching of the young, that it may 
wisely order the work of our schools, and strive 
earnestly to feed the lambs of thy flock. Grant alike 
to pastors and people to see and know the greatness 
of this work, and give us grace to fulfill it. Make us 
ever mindful of thy presence in our homes, that our 
children may be brought up in thy nurture and 
admonition. Give to our teachers aptness to teach, and 
to our scholars willingness to learn thy blessed will. 
All this we ask in thy name, O mericiful Savior, whom, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship as 
one God, blessed for ever. Amen. 


@ For Zeal 


O GOD, the sovereign Good of the soul, who requirest 
the hearts of all thy children: Deliver us from all sloth 
in thy work, all coldness in thy cause; and grant us 
by looking unto thee to rekindle our love, and by 
waiting upon thee to renew our strength; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


From The Book of Common Worship 
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Complete 30 pc. Set 


FA GUARANTEED 
45 Years 


Looks and Feels 
like Sterling Silver 


$12.95 Values 


b Knives 
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b Tea Spoons 
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b Steak Knives mer 
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ETERNALLY BRIGHT STAINLESS 
HIGHLY POLISHED TABLEWARE 


EXTRA! 6 Steak Knives 
. included 


If you have always wanted sterling silver tableware 
but did not care to pay the price, here is sterling 
elegance in gleaming stainless steel! 





This set was priced to sell at $12.95 but is yours for 
the unbelievably low bargain price of $6.95 to in- 
troduce Niresk products in more American homes. 
Sterling elegance at a new low price. 
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Mail Coupon Now for 10-day Home Trial 


LiteuleLiagy Niresk Industries, Inc., Dept. TS-105 
DOWN 4757 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please rush sets of Posy-Pottern 45-year- 
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on money-back guarantee, at $6.95 per set. 


Send COD plus postage. 
~ To save postage and COD charges, ! enclose $6.95. Ship prepaid. 
(CO) Send 42 pe. service for 8, including 2 serving spoons—$9.95. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Labor and the Church 


« In the fine article “Labor: Yesterday, 
Today, and Tomorrow” by Marshal L. 
Scott [PrespyTerRIAN Lire, September 
4] the point is made that labor is more 
receptive today to the message of the 
Church. 

We had dramatic proof of that last 
= | Sunday at our Labor Day Service. I had 
= | decided to try to make this service more 
| | relevant to its subject by inviting some 
|of the local unions to send represent- 
atives. I felt rather ashamed that I knew 
none of the local leaders even casually, 
so I was reduced to the stratagem of 
opening the phone book and sending 
forth letters to about ten of the addresses 
listed. 

... The Butchers Union, the Chemical 
Workers Union, and the Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union accepted 
the invitation and sent delegations of of- 
ficers and their families. . . . 

We were touched by the words of the 
president of the Longshoremen as he 
shook hands at the door. He said, “This 
is the first time as far as I know that any 
church has invited us to a service. We'll 
be back next year with a larger dele- 
gation.” . . . —Ronavp J. FLEMING 
Pastor, La Rambla Presbyterian Church 

San Pedro, California 








A “Friendly” Hint 
to Ministers 


« ... Most pastors are very cordial in 
their manner of welcoming visitors to 
their Sunday service ..., inviting them 
to return and to consider joining if they 
|}are to remain in the city. That much is 
| fine. But some pastors become carried 
away with their enthusiasm and sound 
like the welcoming committee for some 
| convention. They go to great lengths to 
tell the visitors how friendly their par- 
ticular congregation is (in warm weather 
there are always puns about the warmth 
of their welcome), and I have been told 
to shake hands with my neighbors right 
then and there in the middle of a Presby- 
terian service. Personally, I found it verv 
distracting to have two or three strange 
hands and names thrust upon me, only to 
have the same people leave without so 
much as a nod at the close of the service. 
The radio is full of pleas to deal with 
our friendly bank, or the friendly loan 
company, or the friendly service station, 
and I think it is too commercial for the 
minister to stand there and “sell his 
church on its friendliness.” If the sermon, 
the service, and the general atmosphere 
do not sell it, no amount of promotion on 
the minister's part can sell me. . . . 
My primary purpose in attending 

































church is not to be amused n 

friendly people. One can 
friendly people in the clubs 
classes. . . . 
What do you think? 
—ANNOYED CHurq 


‘Give the Music a Chs 


« Dr. Hermann N, Morse doesq 
it, but I want to say it anyway, 
cle on “Give the Music a Chance 
September 4 issue of PRESBYTERIAN) 
is one of the most effective I 
read. Somebody has to dream q 
and somebody has to see visions, 
body has to be willing to be calledg 
in order that he might attempt the 
usual, . . . I thank Dr. Morse for the 
couragement to try to play and singg 
music even if we don’t quite get it] 
plagiarizing, as I use the inspirati 
this article in my column in the D 
Morning News. —F.Low 
Moderator, Dallas Pr 
Dallas, T 





Memo to Ministers 


« Some Presbyterian ministers in 
sas, Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, | 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania have } 
deceived by a young man using 
names of Odell M. Jackson, M. W, 
or Wardell King, who has begged, 
rowed, and cashed bad checks. He 
resents himself as a_ student at } 
Cormick Seminary. There is not 
and never has been, a student in 
seminary with any of those names, 

—Rosert WortH 
President, McCormick Theological 

nary, Chicago, I 













Clearing House 












« One of the churches in our pari 
in the process of redecoration, and 
would like to get in touch with ae 
that has used pews which we might! 
They should be straight and at leasteig 
feet in length. We need about eighie 
such pews. —James B. Pia 
Pastor N. E. Adams Larger 
Blackduck, Mi 














« ... The Presbyterian Comm 
Church of Massapequa, Long Island, 
recently purchased the land for our 
church building and has gotten as 
building the social hall. We are usi 
as our sanctuary until such time a 
plans are completed. 

Our choir has about twenty-five 
bers, and we have, about twelve 
(the standard black robes with 
white collars). . .. We would be 
to pay postage should some congre 
be able to donate used gowns. . .. 

—ALIcE ST! 
The Presbyterian Community © 
Massapequa, Long Island, New 
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agine o storm window that weighs less than 8 ounces — yet seals out wintry blasts and humidity 

ke magic! Flexible like rubber! You can punch it, kick it, even tap it with a hammer and it springs 

— never shatters! This amazing new type storm window is as TRANSPARENT as CLEAR GLASS! 

ot affected by snow, sleet, rain, dampness, because it is 100% WATERPROOF. Resists climate 
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REAL GLASS-LIKE TRANSPARENCY! WATERPROOF & FIRE RETARDANT — 
5 Never milky or cloudy. conforms with all Fire Department ordinances. 


W AYS 2 \Ow CONDUCTIVITY — @ >= RESISTS CLIMATE CHANGES — 
A modern REYNOLON development. never cracks even ct 25 below zero! 


BETTER 5S _RE-USABLE YEAR AFTER YEAR — takes little storoge spoce! 
LOW-COST OVER ONE MILLION SOLD LAST YEAR! 


Over 1,000,000 of these new type windows were sold last winter alone. We invite you to try one, too, en- 
HEALTH a tirely at OUR RISK—no obligation whatsoever for you! When you have tried one, when you see how 
easily and quickly it goes on, when you've TESTED it, you'll never again use the heavy, bulky, old- 
fashioned kind! No more back- -breaking installation! No more broken glass to contend with! No 
more storing problems—at winter’s end just fold away like CLOTH for the following season—year 
after year! Enjoy the ease and convenience of this new, safe, sure way to winter comfort—for only 
pennies per window! TRANS-KLEER comes in rolls 36. inches by 432 inches—ENOUGH FOR 10 
AVERAGE SIZE WINDOWS, at ONLY 3.95—HARDLY 39'2c EACH! Of course, smaller windows 
use less TRANS-KLEER material, while larger ones use more. In all, you receive 108 SQUARE 
FEET! Yes! 108 SQUARE FEET for only 3.95! Why pay MUCH MORE elsewhere? You cut 
TRANS-KLEER with scissors to any size required—then press on with the Adneso bord 
presto! The job is done! You can lift it any time for airing the room—then re-seal in 1 second fiat! 


How practical! How convenient! And how VISIT OUR SHOWROOM OR SHOP BY MAIL 


low in cost! No wonder so many have 
been sold! No wonder so many home POC SC SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS8888R05 


owners, hospitals, government buildings § THORESEN’S, Dept. 20-t-47 
and churches are switching to this new ' 352 Fourth Avenue, New rork 10, N. Y. 
winter protection! We disappointed lots of rolls TRANS-KLEER at 3.95 cach, enough for 
folks last year because the supply ran 8 10 windows or 108 square feet. I will pay 3.95 plus postage on 
out. To avoid disappointment, rush your = § arrival. This is on a trial basis. I will try one PREB. If not 
order NOW—while our supply lasts! More @ delighted, I will return the 9 remaining windows for refund of 
cold weather is on the way right now! 3.95—no questions asked. Include Adheso Borders at no extra 
SEND NO MONEY. Simply fillin coupon 8 “°** 
and mail at once. Pay postman aply 3.95 
plus a few cents postage on delivery of 
each roll. Try a window at. OUR RISK for sseeneeee neeene ee eeneees 
' 5 days, Test it any way you like. If not STATE 
“2 delighted, KEEP THE WINDOW and 7 SAVE. POSTAGE by sending only 3 93 vith this coupen. pen. 
é 23 al get your 3.95 back—no questions asked! we " a ae Cn wee © 
You have nothing to lose—LOTS to gain Ran ey Re ALL POSTAGE to your door, Same 
cLE ti COMFORT! You can hardly see this TRANS- in winter comfort and health protection! © (CANADIANS: Send orders direct to our Montreal plant, 
~~ Fog *iniow——it's wonderfully transparent, but ACT NOW! ¥Add $1—Total $4.95, THORESEN CO. 
~y on humidity. el eel coce toe winter's cohd THORESEN'S, Dept. 20-1-47 ‘ Dept. 20-L-47, 45 St. James St.. West, Montreal 1, P.Q.) 
*heapest health insurance! And only 39%ec each! 352 Fourth Ave., New York 10 Laan eaeaeeee 
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A Simple Choice 


“Enter ye in the strait gate: for wide 
is the gate, and broad is the way, that 
leadeth to destruction. . .. Even so every 
good tree bringeth forth good fruit; but 
a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. 

. . Therefore whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will 
liken him unto a wise man, which built 
his house upon a rock. . .. And every one 
that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish man, which built his house upon 
the sand. .. .” (Matthew 7:13, 17, 24, 26) 


N many experiences of life there is a 
multiplicity of choice. In some restau- 
rants one is presented with a very large 
menu from which to choose a meal. It is 
often confusing; and, when a number of 
people are at the table, it takes a long 
while for each one to decide what he 
will have. There are 1,800 institutions of 
higher learning in this country from 
which young persons may choose. There 
are an untold number of jobs or occupa- 
tions from which a person must select 
one. There are many places one may 
choose for a vacation, as evidenced by 
the travel sections of the Sunday papers 
which extol the merits of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, the Adirondacks, the Great 
Smokies, or the Grand Canyon. There 
are many people among whom an indi- 
vidual is free to choose his friends, and 
he can only pray that he will be guided 
to choose the kind of friends who will 
help him to live up to his best. There are 
dozens of girls known to most young 
men. If a married man is asked how he 
picked out one woman to be his wife, he 
often can only say that divine providence 
was at work. Books are to be found in 
countless numbers, and one is free to se- 
lect those he wishes to read. The Bible 
itself can be found in many translations. 
There are a great variety of religious de- 
nominations, over 250 in this country. 
This multiplicity of choices can be very 
confusing. 


Jesus pointed out that, in the more 
fundamental aspects of life, the area of 
choice is much simpler. In many respects 
one is forced to choose between only two 
things. There are only two ways of life, 
the wide way and the narrow way; there 
are only two kinds of life, the fruitful and 
the unfruitful; there are only two founda- 
tions upon which life can be built, rock 
or sand. 

There is the choice of gateways. One 
is wide and easy to get in. The other is 


MEDITATIONS By Lawrence MacColl Horton 
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narrow and hard to enter. Into the . 







one many go, because it is the e ay 
way. Into the narrow one few 0, eile 
cause it is difficult. It is easier tp ae tor th 
with the crowd onto the broad way a Tl 






ends in nothing. How many of y 
willing to practice the discipline reqgj 
for the narrow way—constant prayer, 
stewardship, daily Bible re: ding, ¢ 
trol over our dispositions, love for o 
people, willingness to go the second 
cheerfully and to turn the other d 
and ability to speak the truth but 
in love? To enter through this nay 
gate is the object of our Christian de 
tion. Jesus taught us to: “Strive toe 
in at the strait gate” (Luke 13:24), 

The net result of a person’s life is figures ( 
it counts either for good or for Witinuou: 
There is nothing in between. The net@ifChurch 
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sult of Hitler's life was evil despite proje 

fact that he didn’t drink, or smoke, aifwhat o 

may have been kind to animals, Thetaifand th 

impact of the life of Moses was all onififhopes t 

side of God, even though as a young 

he killed another, and all his life ae 
nis 


trouble with his temper, and was 
allowed to enter the Promised Land, Tag 2¢ts, ! 
evidences of the good or the bad liggderlyin 
said Jesus, are as plain as two trees, qgeine all 
of which bears many good apples, Presby 
the other of which has only a few paggtheit C 
specimens, not fit for anything. vill be 
icipan 
. Pet 
There are only two foundations wae" 
which life may be built, sand or herefa 
One may choose to build his house ue" '© 
the sand. It is easier so to do; but a 
the storms arise, the foundations do eCh 
hold and the house falls. Or one me"? "0! 
build his house upon a foundation : 
rock. Such a house, when the s a . 
storms of temptation, disaster, som _ 
and death blow upon it, does not fal = ‘ 
is really a simple choice. One canh om 
his house upon the rock of belief 
Jesus, His teachings, His life, and Hip oy4) 
death, or one can build it on somettigg 
less and see it fall. If one builds it ae 5 
Jesus, if one hears His words and ¢ inist 
them, his house will stand. Laothe 
As our Lord saw these basic chong... ., 
of life, it is not a difficult business. ry 
are only two ways, a wide one opinic 
leads nowhere and is followed by 1 ‘atho 
and a narrow one which leads to the each, , 
abundant life. Thete are only two lanoth 
which, because of the inner nature ee 
each, bring forth either good fruit Ory hat 
fruit. There are only two foundat#@™),,.)4 
upon which to build, the sand of trust@y. 
the world, or the rock of believing @ i pusy 
following Jesus Christ. This is a si erator 
choice which we are free to make. ZChur 
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SHOP TALK 


N Sunday, November 14, most 
Presbyterian churches will can- 
every member on their rolls. 
Some 400,000 callers—working for 
’ $0, Be most part in teams of two—will 
tO GR ter the homes of other Presbyte- 
: ‘ans, Their purpose will be to bring 
embers up to date on what the 
burch has been doing and to in- 
ite all to share in supporting plans 
or the future. 











Believing that it may be helpful 
9 canvassers and canvassees, PrEs- 


MMEEBYTERIAN LiFe offers in this issue a 
in deaimsort of brief “primer” of basic knowl- 
toelliedse about our Church. On pages 
4), 10-13, a roll is called in words and 
¢ istMicures of the achievements and con- 
or hltinuous responsibilities of the 


: netweChurch. On pages 14-30, the picture 
pite Ris projected into the coming year— 
ke, amwhat our Church, with God's help 


hetiMand the support of its members, 
| on opes to do. 

ng 

fe b 

yas This issue, called Presbyterian 
id, Maer acts, is prepared with the same un- 


id Waerlying idea that guides the maga- 
es @mmzine all year long—the thought that 
s, ap tesbyterians want to know what 
v pamtheir Church is doing, and knowing, 

vill become increasingly active par- 

icipants in its program. As Dr. John 

. Peters wrote in PRESBYTERIAN 
sum-IFe, September 4, 1954: “It is, 
herefore, important for the Chris- 
ian to see that there is nothing in 
he world with so high a destiny as 
e Church. Many other institutions 
are noble and splendid, having high 
ideals and helpful programs. But 
he Pearl of Great Price, the Word 
that has been spoken, the Good 
News—in short, the way of salvation 
has been entrusted to the Church.” 
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OMING ISSUES WILL BRING 
.. a special books issue with a lay- 
man reviewing religious reading, a 
minister reviewing general books, a 
mother reviewing the latest books 
for children .. . 
»-. a Presbyterian pastor writing his 
opinion that Protestants and Roman 
atholics have much to learn from 
each other and can strengthen one 
another in essential Christian living. 

- ONe man’s reflections about 
hat goes on in the American house- 
old on Sunday mornings. . . 

- a picture story of a day in the 
busy life of Won Young Lee, Mod- 


erator of the Korean Presbyterian 
Church. 
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All Christians Are Ministers 


October 17 is Laymen’s Sunday in the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. and in at least twenty other American 
denominations. For thousands of laymen in every 
part of the United States, this day will be one of 
recognition and decisions: recognition by congrega- 
tions of the layman’s growing interest in the Church, 
and decisions by laymen to do more for their Church. 
One of the major discussion topics at the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches was the 
work of the laity. Following are some excerpts from 
the World Council's report on this vital subject. 


LERGY and laity belong together in the Church; 

if the Church is to perform her mission in the 
world, they need each other. The growing emphasis 
in many parts of the world upon the function of the 
laity ...is not to be understood as an attempt to 
secure for the laity some larger place or recognition 
in the Church, nor yet as merely a means to supple- 
ment an overburdened and understaffed ordained 
ministry. It springs from the rediscovery of the true 
nature of the Church as the People of God. The word 
laity must not be understood in a merely negative 
way as meaning those church members who are not 
clergy... . The phrase the ministry of the laity 
expresses the privilege of the whole Church to share 
in Christ’s ministry to the world. We must understand 
anew the implications of the fact that we are all bap- 
tized; that, as Christ came to minister, so must all 
Christians become ministers of his saving purpose 
according to the particular gift of the Spirit which 
each has received. ... Therefore, in daily living and 
work the laity are not mere fragments of the Church 
who are scattered about in the world and who come 
together again, for worship, instruction, and spe- 
cifically Christian fellowship, to service on Sundays. 
They are the Church’s representatives, no matter 
when. It is the laity who draw together work and 
worship; it is they who bridge the gulf between the 
Church and the world. ... 


Today many people are asking whether Christianity 
has any relevance to their daily work. The old local 
community in which men used to work and spend 
their leisure, make their homes and offer their wor- 
ship, has in many places disappeared as a result of 
industrialization. Many do little more than sleep in 
their “parish,” while they spend their working hours, 
and often their leisure also, in another environment. 
It is small wonder that the clergy have little contact 
with their parishioners at work and know little of 
the conditions, stresses, and fellowship of the working 
group. 

The gulf is widened when current evaluation of 
different kinds of work is accepted by Christians. 
Thus, academic or highly skilled work is overvalued, 
despite the fact that from a Christian standpoint the 
most menial work possesses a high dignity. .. . 
Though it is right to stress the importance of work 
as God's ordinance for human life, it happens in some 
places that an idol is made out of work. Work is not 
the whole of life; and, when men make it their chief 
object in living, they are prevented from coming into 
right relationships with God and with their fellow 
men. ... There is a tendency in some sections of 
Church life to be interested in man only as a soul to 
























be saved without regard to his physical, 
social welfare. Work is accordingly viewed ¢ 
field for evangelism, a sphere of opportunity 
sonal witness. While, of course, the Christig 
will miss no suitable occasion for bearing hist 
to the truth, he will regard his job as itself g 
in which he may directly serve his Lord, Hew 
witness not only with his lips but by the q 
workmanship. . . . God has given to man 
some capacity to change the face of naty 
work; the wonderful achievements of man in} 
must neither be ignored nor regarded merely 
festations of his sinful pride. . 7 

Every member of the Church, and therefe 
layman, is called by God to witness . . . t@ 
demptive work of Christ, in all his work ¢ 
and life; this is the meaning of Christian vog 
secular affairs. Every situation in daily life j 
an opportunity to respond to this call of God) 
way the Church, through the laity, becom 
the constant sign at the center of the wa 
=a 

The time has come to make the ministry of 
explicit, visible, and active in the world. F 
battles of the faith today are being fought 
tories, shops, offices, and farms; in political) 
and government agencies; in countless ho 
press, radio, and television; in the relatic 
nations. Very often it is said that the Churel 
“go into these spheres”; but the fact is, that the 
is already in these spheres in. . . its laity. ... 

Churches can become preoccupied with their 
internal programs and activities to such an 

. that they fail to grasp the importance of 0 
tian witness in and through the secular orga 
society. . . . The Christian who, for example, th 
himself into the social and political struggle § 
be actively encouraged and considered a gain, 
loss, to the Church. 

It is often thought in the Church that the 
are the only ones who are obliged to walk worth 
their Christian calling wherever they may be. 
the laity a lower standard is tolerated or even 
pected. . . . But on clergy and laity alike God lay 
demand for total commitment to him. The minist 
the laity should mean nothing less than this total 
mitment of all man’s time, deeds, and possession oa 

Theology is not for clergy only; it must be aq. iy, lif 
ible to lay people in a form which they recom... 
as relevant and essential to their proper task HR some 
Parents need to learn in the Church Christian atti youd « 
toward work and vocation and teach them t0 ito have 
children in place of the prevailing worldly stan@@coon to 
of “getting on” or “keeping up with the Jom@iienctio 
. . » Christians from the same or related ponly by 
should . . . study and discuss common conce™@itimidat, 
the light of Christian faith. This practice is spre But « 
to many parts of the world. .*. . There is roo@—iChrist. 
more experiment and for a wide interchang 
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France, 
experience. .. . The Church cannot offer men S@ifaith w! 
in this world; but because she preaches the Cros@itoken, < 


Resurrection of Jesus Christ, she brings hope te 
It is for this reason that Christians can never aba 
the world. 


ean a 
on eart! 
onary 


Chris 
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Laymen’s Sunday, October 17 
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State 


of the 
Chureh 


HE STATE of the Church is hard to define. Like 

clouds lit by a brilliant sunset, it changes in form and 

coloration with each passing moment. Yet it glows 
vith life and moves with direction and solemnity and pur- 
pose. 

Some people would carry this analogy further. Yes, they 
Would say, the Church of Jesus Christ on this earth appears 
0 have life and purpose. But is it not in the twilight zone, 
soon to be engulfed by the forces of evil and fear and de- 
struction? And even if it survives, will it not be illuminated 
only by the pale cold light of a faith suppressed and in- 
imidated? 

But every day is a twilight day for the Church of Jesus 
hist, An evil thought in America, a fearful move in 
] rance, an act of horror in China are all violations of the 
aith which was given us to make us free. And by the same 
oken, does not every act of goodness and reason and justice 

ean a day of dawning, of awareness that Christ’s Kingdom 
bn earth will survive and triumph as “the living and revolu- 
ionary force which alone . . . can save the world”? 

Christianity has also been rightfully called the greatest 
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international movement of all time. Nowhere else has this 
more graphically been shown than at the Evanston As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches. There, repre- 
sentatives of 170 million Christians from almost every 
church on earth agreed that the Church must act more 
forcefully as the conscience of mankind to replace despair 
with new hope and to overcome the sinister spread of false 
hope. 

The World Council chose as its meeting place this year 
the United States—strongest Christian nation ever created. 
It is no secret that our country is great—despite its many 
inadequacies—because it was founded and has remained 
a “protestant” state. Our country has survived a score of 
revolutions: military, industrial, financial, technological, 
economic, and cultural—sometimes almost without even 
realizing it—because its people believed in the right of all 
men to be free under God and to protest freely when this 
right was limited. 

And it is no secret that most of the strength in the United 
States lies in her Protestant churches, chief architects of her 
heritage. In the past few years, the Protestant churches of 
America have been growing faster than population. Today 
there are more church and Sunday school members, more 
congregations, and more ministers in the United States than 
ever before. Almost thirty million Americans have joined 
Protestant churches since 1940. And through the National 
Council of Churches and other agencies, America’s differ- 
ent Protestant groups have been doing more and more 
together in such fields as overseas and refugee aid, evan- 
gelism, mass communications, and social action. 


NE OF the pioneers in interchurch cooperation is the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., with its some 2,500,000 
communicant members in every state of the Union 

and several countries overseas. In the past year Presby- 
terians brought more than fifty-five thousand new people 
into their eight thousand congregations. Presbyterian Sun- 
day school enrollment has increased 26.4 per cent since 
1948, the year the Church introduced its new church school 
curriculum. Today the Faith and Life Curriculum is the 
most widely used Christian course in U. S. Protestantism. 

For the total work of their Church, Presbyterians last 
year gave around 130 million dollars. This was more than 
ever before. Most of this money was used for the local 
Church, but a small and growing proportion of it—about 
twenty million dollars in 53—was given for the work that 
the local congregations do together through the national 
Church in almost every part of the world. 

This work helped build new churches in places where 
there weren't any before. It saved the lives of thousands in 
Korea, India, Pakistan, Germany, and the Near East, It 
brought new Bible translations to Presbyterians in Africa. 
It trained and supported dedicated Christians in the United 
States and-overseas. It helped to bring a new understand- 
ing of the Church’s task to thousands of Presbyterian men 
and women who are becoming real leaders in every phase 
of the Church’s life. 

The layman in his pew, the pastor on his calls, the mis- 
sionary in the field, the Board secretary at his desk, the 
elder at General Assembly—all these people and thousands 
like them determine—with God’s help—the state of the 


Church. 


N THE next few pages, let us take a more detailed look 
at the state of our own Presbyterian Church. First, 
we'll list some of our accomplishments, Second, let us 

studv a plan to further these accomplishments. Third, let’s 
find out what one of our congregations is going to do about 
this plan. And fourth, let’s hear about some of the major 
opportunities before us as members of the greatest move- 
ment of all time. 








Statistical 


Facets 


of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


As of December 31, 1958, unless otherwise noted 


@ MEMBERSHIP 
Goal by 1958—3,000,000 





Gains 
Profession and reaffirmation 
Certificate 


Restored 


Losses 
Dismissed 
Suspended 
Deceased 


Actual net gain 


@ TOTAL CONSTITUENCY 


(estimated ) 





@® CHURCH SCHOOL PUPILS 
AND TEACHERS 








Increase in Church school enrollment: 


INFANT BAPTISMS 





CHURCHES 


MINISTERS 


. 2,581,678 


126,189 
101,237 


15,033 


. - -4,500,000 


. . 1,684,515 


71,136 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY... . 2,359 





More than double the number ix 


1940. 


CHURCH OFFICERS 
Elders 


Deacons 
Trustees (estimated) 





One out of every sixteen Presbyterians i 
church officer. 6,000 church officers att 
one of 75 training institutes in 1953, 


SYNODS 





COMMISSIONERS TO 166th 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The First General Assembly was held in 1 
the same year George Washington was ele 








@ CONTRIBUTIONS TO CAUSES 
BY CHURCHES ... 
Increase over 1952: $14,842,039 
Total benevolences 
contributed to all causes 








General Assembly, svnod. and 
presbytery per capita apportionment 1, 
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Congreg:tional expenses $115,976,703 


Current receipts: $80,882,974 
Special receipts: $35,093,729 


This total, $141,297,514, is the highest in our 
history. Incomes are also at an all-time high. 
But while U.S. incomes have tripled since 1929, 


church giving has increased by only 76%. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY CAUSES ... +. - $15,497,012 








From congregations $11,680,681 
Sunday chureh schools ataken, - $ 214,448 
Youth Budget $ 471,577 

Total from churches ........$12,366,706 
From women’s organizations $ 3,130,306 


The over-all increase in General Assembly bene- 
volences in 1953, compared with 1946-47, was 
$6,151,266—or 98.7%. 


ipita giving 


These figures omit twelve foreign presbyteries: 
nine in the Synods of Cameroun and Basa and 
the Presbyteries of Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Chile. 


All purposes $56.49 
All benevolences $ 9.60 


General Assembly causes (by churches, 
including women’s organizations ) $ 6.20 


General Assembly causes by churches, 
(exclusive of women’s organizations)......$ 4.95 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS 





One Great Hour of Sharing 


Operation Milk Pail 


Korean Rehabilitation $ 270,299 


Total $1,287,619 
Nearly 30,000,000 pounds of emergency relief 


supplies were shipped abroad in 1953 by Church 
World Service. 


BUILDING FUNDS CAMPAIGN 





Goal ie, $12,000,000 
Pledges ' $11,521,092 
Paid up (September 15, 1954) $ 7,511,184 
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@® CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 





College students in the U.S.A. 
stating Presbyterian preference 


This represents one out of ten college students, 
while only one out of 63 persons states a Pres- 
byterian preference in the total population. 


Presbyterian Church-related colleges 


Enrollment in Presbyterian colleges 


In a study of 30,000 business executives, it was 
discovered that 80% were college- or university- 
trained and that 70% of that group came from 
the small, liberal arts colleges. 


Campuses having Presbyterian student work 


Service loans to 
students preparing for church vocations 


Churches using Christian 
Faith and Life Curriculum 
Presbyterian U.S.A.: 5,591 
Churches in 44 denominations: 1,529 
(plus 135 churches in 21 other countries 
using 6 translations into foreign languages). 


The Curriculum is sent to all foreign mission 
fields. 


Attendance at Leadership Training Schools 
during Summer, 1954 (23 schools) 

Young people enrolled at camps, conferences, 
and in service projects in U.S.A, and other 


countries 


Annual gross business 
of Publication Division cubes Cais tase ...$4,700,000 


Westminster Press titles available 343 


Seven were Religious Book Club selections in 


1953. 
ll 





@ SEMINARIES 





Presbyterian seminaries 
Students enrolled 


38% of Presbyterian seminary students are 
graduates of Presbyterian colleges. 


@ FOREIGN MISSIONS 





Countries in which Board serves 34 


Missionaries and fraternal workers (including 
57 special term and affiliated missionaries ) 1,099 


On five continents there are ministers, doctors, 
nurses, teachers, professors, agriculturalists, 
printers, engineers, and fraternal workers. 


Ordained national pastors 3,593 
Congregations 5,161 


Communicants in national churches 800,039 
(figures incomplete from Korea and China ) 


Christian constituency 2,149,048 
Educational institutions with which 
we are cooperating: 
Colleges, universities, medical schools, 
and theological seminaries 40 
Secondary schools ee 700 
Total enrollment o 120,000 
Patients treated in 48 hospitals 690,000 
Dispensaries and clinics lll 
European refugees brought to U.S.A. by Pres- 


byterian Committee on Resettlement Service . 6,450 


Increasing use is made of radio, films, record- 
ings, literacy methods, airplanes, community 
centers, student hostels, mobile clinics—all with 
the purpose of reaching new millions with the 
Gospel. 


® NATIONAL MISSIONS 





Missionaries— U.S.A. 

Alaska 

West Indies 
Total 2,853 
Including 1,433 ordained ministers, 432 teach- 
ers, 480 community workers, 42 nurses, 7 doc- 
tors, 8 chaplains, 71 Sunday school missionaries, 


30 evangelists, 192 students in service, 4 col- 
porteurs. 


Projects 
U.S.A. 
Alaska 


Tee ee 


Including 148 community stations and clinic 
Languages and dialects spoken by missionaries 


New churches provided aid in 
building during the past five years 


Other churches aided in building 
during the past five years 


Protestant churches needed 
in new communities 


Enrollment in 35 day schools, 15 boarding 
schools, 4 training schools and seminaries 


Patients treated in 6 hospitals 
and 17 dispensaries and clinics 


Miles traveled by 
71 Sunday school missionaries 


Number of families visited 


@ PENSIONS 


Active members in the Service Pension Plan — 95! 
Pension checks sent monthly 5,il 


Average amount paid to wives of ministers 
who became widows in 1953...* $365 a ye 


Amount paid out in 
pension benefits in 1953 


Average amount of pension benefits 
paid to ministers who retired in 1953 $933 aye 
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» YOUTH STEWARDSHIP 








Youth Budget Churches 2.574 


The Youth Budget churches represent about one 
third of the Presbyterian churches, They gave 
two thirds of the children’s and young people’s 
contributions. 


Friendship Frontiers 





CI oo iiss hd KC aoenonks 8,505 
I racers horin acne bivncetameatdnlupeatesbiaiae 44 
Total Gifts 161,904 


By “staking a claim” in Friendship Frontiers, 
groups of young people give $10 or more to 
Christian Education, National or Foreign Mis- 
sions, Pensions, or to a seminary, for some 
specific project. 














3,04) : 
@ FELLOWSHIP OF TITHING CHURCHES. .150 
3] 
35) @ PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
id. clini ° - 
Every-Home-Plan Churches .................... é 4,907 
es.......0 Total paid subscriptions 
fe | eve manne 800,709 
3 
“Be NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
5I 
Membership as of Spring, 1954 a 541,980 
A gain of 35,057 since 1952. 
Organizations 7,535 





474@5® NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 





PRESBYTERIAN MEN 





Membership (estimated as of July 15, 1954)... 400,000 
1. 98 Chapters aT. 2,160 


® WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 





5 a ye Member churches (denominations ) 163 
Number of countries ceesees 48 
3805 Number of member churches 
380, aco 3 : 
(denominations in the U.S.A.) 31 
3 The World Council of Churches was formulated 
3 a ye 


at Amsterdam, Holland, in 194°. 
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@ CHAPLAINS (on active duty during 1954) 





Navy = Rae lest 63 
Air Force sisisiseeaSanbeg 57 
Veterans’ Administration “ 16 

Total Sapdiinte 196 


On duty overseas: 63 


@ NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 





Constituent communions 30 
Churches in constituent communions 142'754 
Membership of constituent communions 35,542,367 
Number of pastors having charges 117,628 


The National Council was established at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on November 29, 1950. 


Revised Standard Version, 

















Holy Bible (sales) 2,647,000 
New Testament (published 1947) ... 2,500,000 
Illustrated edition 220,000 
@® BROADCASTING AND FILM 
COMMISSION OF N.C.C. 
Radio and TV programs —.................:sse0+000++- 472 
Religious leaders trained I 
@ AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Volumes of Holy Scriptures distributed 
in the past 138 years sachets a 
Languages and dialects 
in which Scriptures have been translated 1,077 
® CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE U.S.A. (1953) 
Religious bodies je oes 255 
Total Church membership 94,842,845 


This is a gain of more than 2,500,000 over 1952. 
59.5% of the total population has membership 
in a church, the highest proportion ever reported 
to be on the church rolls of the nation, 

Sunday school enrollment has increased 3 times 
as much over 1952 as church membership did, 


8.1%, total 35,389,466. 
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i Oe be 


The Challenge 


of Christian Living 


Measure 
of Conviction 


the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. has some reason to 

cheer. Both church membership and per-capita giving 
—two convenient yardsticks to take the measure of any 
church—last year broke records. But statistics, lacking proper 
comparison, can be more comforting than accurate. Before 
we congratulate ourselves on our growth, for example, a 
little arithmetic will disclose that it took 27.5 Presbyterians 
to gain a new member. Moreover, if you divide $56.49 (the 
per-capita giving for all purposes in 1953) by 365, you will 
find that on the average each Presbyterian gave fifteen cents 
a day—the price of a soda without ice cream—to his Church. 

As Dr. Louis H. Evans, minister-at-large for the Board 
of National Missions, declared at the last General Assembly, 
“The Church must deliver itself from the ‘opiate of rela- 
tivity,’ statistically speaking. It is very easy for us to ease 
our consciences with comparisons of what we did yesterday 
with what we did the day before. . . . It will not do to 
compare ourselves with ourselves, the failure of one genera- 
tion with the lesser failure of another.” 

Obviously, many persons are failing to give enough to 
the work of their Church. The deficiency is being made up 
by a minority who contribute generously and indeed must 
always do so to compensate for those whose faith is evi- 
dently less strong. This matter of how much we pledge 
to our Church depends on our convictions, not our budget. 
From the Bible we learn two principles relative to steward- 
ship, and we deduce a third. 

First, Christ is the Lord of all life and all our possessions. 
We are his and he made us. Giving generously honors Christ 
and acknowledges his Lordship. 

Second, the Church is God's instrument for salvation in 
the world. Christians need not neglect the support of 
charitable institutions and organizations, many of which 
were either originated by churches or began as the result 
of Christian teachings. But if we believe that through the 
Church God speaks to men—that the Church is more than a 
charitable society—then its support naturally has first claim 
on our resources. 

Finally, the systematic, day-by-day practice of Christian 


Tie statistics on the foregoing pages would indicate 
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giving is a condition of spiritual growth. Personal st 
ship of time, heart, mind, and purse is the best meay 
expressing our gratitude to God for his love as reyg 
by Jesus Christ. 

Just as we contribute to our particular congregation 
enable it to carry on preaching and instruction which 
could not do as well individually, so Presbyterian cong 
gations give to support the work of our Church nati; 
and internationally. This is accomplished through the ( 
eral Assembly benevolences, which permit each of yw 
have a share in assisting refugees to find new home 
helping younger Christian churches overseas get ont} 
feet, in beginning congregations in new communitis 
this country, and in myriad other ways, In short, j 
through General Assembly benevolences that the @ 
is attempting to carry the Good News of Christ throughy 
the world. .* 


of benevolence gifts, the General Assembly 

mended a plan by which churches could } 
“honor churches” through proportionate giving,” 
allocation, as this program is called, has as its ulti 
the earmarking of fifty cents to General Assembly be 
lences to every dollar set aside for current expense, Had 
churches adopted the principle of self-allocation, they 
now be “honor churches”—and the program of the Gen 
Assembly, carried out by the Boards and agencies, would 
much further advanced. There are, however, only 57 “hk 
churches.” 

In 1955 Presbyterian congregations not already “h 
churches” are being asked to increase the amount to 
given to General Assembly benevolences by an am 
equal to at least 10 per cent of the current receipts of 1§ 
This figure is to be considered a minimum goal. The 
crease is imperative to meet the two-fold benevolence} 
gram adopted by the last General Assembly. Merely 
maintain the status quo, to hold the line, will req 
$13,000,000. But a church must never be satisfied to 
there, either nationally or as an individual congregati 
For this reason, the Assembly also recommended an incr 
of $5,000,000. 


| VIVE years ago, to aid congregations in raising th 


in “Christ—the Hope of the World,” it is perti 

examine the message of the recent Second Assembh 
the World Council of Churches. The report said inp 
“. . « Obedience to God's will must lead the believer & 
into the heart of all the world’s sorrow, pain, and conil 
There is no man who does not meet us with Christ's d 
for loving service, and no part of human life in whichG 
will is not to be done. We cannot pray, “Thy will be é 
unless we are at the same time willing to go to the hey 
those who are denied the necessities for human life. ... 
all who are hungry, without decent clothing or housing 
bearing intolerable burdens in their personal or family} 
we are called to be neighbors. . . . 

“God calls us to act in the power of his spirit. § 
God, the Holy Spirit, who himself brings forth in uw 
good works which are his own fruit, and guides our fe 
facing the new tasks of every age.... The nature of 
tasks to be performed and of the gifts required varies! 
age to age and from place to place. . . . Today our chur 
face situations and tasks of immense variety, some old 
familiar, some new and profoundly perplexing. Yet, ® 
face of all these the Christian may act humbly but¢ 
fidently, assured that the Holy Spirit will furnish the 
and power needed for faithful service in the world to® 
who are willing to ask the Father for his help, to heat 
call, and to submit to his will.” 


INCE contributions to our Church demonstrate our bé 
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Basic Program for 1955 
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ru 36.5 $ l 3,000,000 


short, $4,748,205 


he ¢ , ; , , 
ial This amount will be apportioned to the Boards and Agencies 


as follows: 


The first receipts will be used to sustain the level of 
present operations, This will cost approximately 
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| American Bible Society 
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timate, Dept. of Stewardship and Promotion.................. $ 361,775 
| . . t. of Radio and Television 72,645 
yo Edu Dept. of Finance and CRA 85.951 
ise, Had — Field Org. and Serv. (Gen’] Council Share ) 164,142 
‘ 15.4 Misc. and Contingent 157,312 
they we National Council of Presbyterian Men 22'500 
he . $2. 000.240 Underwriting Presbyterian Lite 269,887 
s, would Total ; $1,134,210 
y ST “he Council on Theological Education, 3.8% ccna $ 493,305 
a Pensions, 3.7% Sicocdaibanadaisdapieeahiilideinn eA ER ‘ $ 483,913 
ady “ho 
ount to 
an amd 
ots of 19 
¥ 
al. The r 
all ADVANCE PROGRAM FOR 1955 
Merely 
vill req 
fied tog , , ‘ ‘ . aie 
ngregal The receipts beyond $13,000,000 will be apportioned be- Continuation of 1954 Priorities 
ai tween advance current operations and capital needs until (a) Sustaining Presbyterian Colleges $ 250,000 
$18,000,000° has been received. In addition to certain for- (b) Increasing salaries for National 
ward steps in current operations, the long-accumulated cap- Missionaries 298,000 
ital needs of our two Mission Boards have been incorporated (c) Strategic projects in India and Pakistan 300,000 
e ourblgin the program, in place of having another “special cam- $ 848,000 
vertinent paign.” The specific items are > : 
ssemul Capital needs: 
id in» National Missions ......................- $1,500,000 
liever « Foreign Missions eS 1,500,000 
nd conil To increase inadequate pensions ee 600,000 
irists 0 Further advance in Higher Education 250,000 
‘hich Personnel Needs: 
- ye Foreign Missions 151,000 
a National Missions 151,000 
ife. .. ‘eh aie 
housing TOTAL...... ........ $5,000,000 
amily ii 
spirit. kt “After $13,000,000 has been received, the next $3,000,000 will be divided 
. in ws on the ratio of $2 for capital needs to $1 for operating needs, but with 
the proviso that the first $848,000 of this will be applied to the continua- 
our fed tion of the 1954 Priorities. The final $2,000,000 will be divided equally 
. of tween capital needs and operating needs. 
ure 
varies ! 
ir churd 
ne old 
Yet, i . 
y but ¢ After $18,000,000 have been subscribed by the churches, 
h theg additional amounts will be allocated upon recommendation 
Id to # of the General Council in relation to current studies of the 
to heat Long Range Planning Committee. 
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Gratefully 


yours, 
A Colorado congregation 


undertakes a new venture in 


giving of purse and person 


By Arthur L. Miller 


Pastor, Montview Boulevard Presbyterian Church 
Denver, Colorado 


ONTVvIEW Boulevard Presbyterian 
M Church in Denver, Colorado, has 

embarked upon an adventure 
which may transform the attitude of the 
members toward finances in the local 
church. This year no one will be asked 
to give in order to raise a budget. The 
budget will be set up after the members 
have indicated their individual inten- 
tions. 

The amount of the budget will be 
determined by the measure of faith and 
gratitude expressed by the people. The 
canvassers will present the total program 
of the church and urge the members to 
give in gratitude to God and out of a 
desire to see his kingdom prevail in our 
world. The emphasis of this program 
will be upon the presentation of infor- 
mation rather than upon the goal of a 
sum of money to be raised. 

The leaders of the church believe that 
this approach is more nearly in line 
with our Christian teaching. The pur- 
pose will be to reveal the grace of God 
working in a congregation rather than to 
fulfill an obligation to reach a goal. The 
members will be urged to participate in 
vital Christian activities rather than to 
help raise a budget. 

This is the way it came about. When 
the Stewardship and Tithing Committee 
of Montview Church met in early July, 
thev faced the fact that raising a budget 
is not a thrilling adventure. A budget 
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Minister Arthur L. Miller (icith light suit) and committee chairmen check cards 
the 4,140 members of Montview Boulevard Presbyterian Church in Denver, Cole 


may be a very lifeless thing. Many peo- 
ple feel, when they are approached, that 
the budget has been set by others and 
has little relationship to their own 
spiritual commitment. On other occa- 
sions, when the workers have gone out 
rather frantically during the month of 
November to raise the budget, they 
talked about the necessity of raising a 
certain amount of money rather than 
about what the money would make pos- 
sible. The spiritual significance of what 
the church is doing was often lost. The 
budget, the committee agreed, tends to 
place a ceiling upon people’s giving. 
They are not challenged to think in 
terms of their gratitude to God, or their 
ability to give, but only in terms of how 
much is needed to carry on for another 
vear. 

The Stewardship and Tithing Com- 
mittee of Montview recommended that 
we have a program based on faith and 
leave the budget out of the picture until 
the people had pledged what they wish 
to give. This committee made a unani- 
mous recommendation to the joint 
boards of the church in early July and 
the joint boards unanimously adopted 
the recommendation. 


The first objective is to have a large 
group of well-trained workers who will 
tell the people of the church about the 
Christian program being carried on 


across the earth and in our local a 
munity. No one will know what 
ultimate amount promised by thee 
gregation may be. Whatever the 
come is, the church will operate 1 
the amount pledged. This is a busin 
like approach, because there will be 
possibility of an unbalanced bi 
when the officers plan to do only Wi 
the people themselves have alt 
made possible by their giving. 


Those who propose this plan 
that if the people know what is ba 
done, they will care; and if they ¢ 
they will share generously. The 
of Montview Church this year is 
$151,000. Of this, $44,000 was set 
for benevolences to be administered 
the session. Besides this, a building 
gram is in progress involving over $ 
000. The officers feel that if the 
of the church are better informed # 
the total program of the church, 1} 
ever, they will respond even more § 
ously than in the past. 

The youth of the church will 
share in this plan. This year the 
giving of the young people was 
$10,000, of which half was givel 
benevolences. They likewise will se 
their budget after each person has! 
asked to pledge. The young people 
have their own educational program 
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arm all the children and youth of the 
etal work of our church. 
"Since the leaders did not need to wait 
Haul the budget had been formulated, 
was much more time to lay plans 
i the educational program. In early 
t, zone leaders were chosen, and 
in turn secured the division leaders. 
was the plan of those in charge that 
‘ane in four of the congregation would be 
lly trained to talk to the other 
fmembers of the church about what our 
ghurch is doing. Since they could begin 
gearly in the year, a very thorough edu- 
tational program was provided. A com- 
mittee gathered together all the informa- 
fon available from the boards of our 
Church and also the necessary informa. 
fion about the work that is being done in 
Denver. This material, after being care- 
fully studied, will be presented by the 
trained leaders to the remaining group of 
workers. The plan will be to have over 
1900 carefully trained workers, who will 
igo in teams of two into the homes of the 
Gongregation. No team will need to go 
fo moré than four families. When they 
go, they will be prepared with materials 
and by careful instruction to give a con- 
picture of the total work of the 
church. 


The commitment—formulated upon a 
card which the workers will seek to have 
signed by the members—will include four 
items. First, each person will be asked 
to make a recommitment of his life to 
the cause of Christ in our world today. 
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This recommitment will. follow the pre- 
sentation by the callers of the problems 
with which we are confronted. 

Second, the commitment card will de- 
fine the responsibility each member has 
to his own congregation. This portion of 
the commitment will include a promise 
to attend worship services regularly and 
to pray for the work of the church. 

Third, they will be asked to make a 
specific commitment of service. Mont- 
view has two sessions of church school 
and a well-planned adult program of 
education, so there are many opportuni- 
ties to render service. Many are needed 
in the men’s work, the women’s work, 
the youth work, and the Christian edu- 
cation program. An opportunity will be 
given for each person to indicate his 
desire to render some form of service 
through the church. Specific opportuni- 
ties will be listed on the reverse side of 
the card. 

The fourth commitment requested 
will be the dedication of financial re- 
sources. Each person will be urged to 
share proportionately out of gratitude to 
God. Amounts will not be suggested nor 
will a percentage be urged. While the 
Tithing and Stewardship Committee 
holds the tithe as a standard, each mem- 
ber will decide for himself what per cent 
of his income he would like to set aside 
to be dedicated to the cause of Christ. 

These four elements of commitment 
will be presented by the workers, and 
a signature on the card carrying these 
commitments will be all they seek to 


secure from their visit in the home. 

A pledge card will be left with the 
family. Families will be urged to pray 
about this and then make a definite 
pledge to the church from the dedicated 
portion of their budget. They will be 
asked to bring the pledge card to a 
loyalty service in the church on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning. If unable to be 
present, they will be asked to mail this 
card to the church office. The pledge 
card is necessary because the officers 
cannot plan for the new year until they 
know what the members of the church 
will give. It will be an exciting day when 
the total giving of the members is added 
together and the amount available for 
the budget is known. 

A congregational meeting will be held 
in the week prior to Thanksgiving Day, 
after the campaign of education has been 
completed. At this congregational meet- 
ing the total amount pledged by the peo- 
ple will be announced. A committee 
representing the various groups of the 
church will make suggestions as to how 
the budget can then be set up. The ses- 
sion will make recommendations con- 
cerning the benevolence percentage re- 
quested. 

It is possible that the amount pledged 
will be less than was received this year. 
On the other hand, it may be more. 

Whatever the outcome, the emphasis 
will be upon gratitude rather than obli- 
gation. It is an exciting adventure to 
trust God even in the matter of budget 
and finance. 


oung people of the church also follow policy of appealing to Christian motives for giving, without reference to budgetary 
eeds of the group. Here Lewis L. Stone (left), head of youth budget, and Mrs. Betty Badger (center) help with laying plans. 
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Elegant and crude, brilliant and brutal, 
the big town 
is part of America 
for better or worse. 
What is the Church 


going to do about it? 


Speaking 
of 


The 





Mission to America 


As the nation grows, the Church must grow. As peo- 3. Better buildings for missionary projects, defer- 
ple move, the Church’s ministry must also be mobile. red through many years of depression, war, and 
As communities change, the Church’s program must inflation, are a primary need. Schools, churches and 
change also. Today growth, movement, and change manses, and health and community centers are in- 
confront us as not for many years. Now as always, cluded in this need. 
National Missions must be hands and feet for the 4. Evangelism is, as always, a central concern of 
Church, enabling it to match stroke and stride with the Church and of National Missions. The New Life 
every force contributing to the nation’s development. Movement laid solid foundations on which the Divi- 
The major emphases of the Board of National sion of Evangelism, under its new sea 2 will 
Missions may be summarized as follows: seek to build, while exploring new avenues of evan- 
i. New church development will continue as a top gelistic advance. Extension evangelism into the secu- 
priority. We are far from caught up with the demands lar community and beyond the confines of existing 
already created, and evidently a protracted period of parishes will be stressed also through the work of the 
population growth and movement is before us. Exist- Board’s minister-at-large and through a strengthened 
ing resources, including the results of the Building program of mobile ministries. 
Funds Campaign, are far from adequate. For a mini- 5. The inner city has been designated as one of 
mum goal of sixty new churches a year, not less than our most crucial problems today. Here the drastic 
$1,500,000 is needed annually to assist in providing effects of change are most clearly seen at a point of 
first-unit buildings. critical importance for national welfare. Some two 
2. Personnel needs are even more important. New hundred Presbyterian inner-city churches must decide 
churches must have ministers, and these men must whether to disband, relocate, or adjust their ministries 
be supported until the churches can stand on their to changing neighborhoods. As directed by General 
own feet. The minimum level of all National Mis- Assembly, the Board has undertaken a thorough stud 
sionary salaries must achieve at least the minimum of this whole complex problem. 
levels set by the presbyteries. H. N. M 
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By Hermann N. Morse 
General Secretary, Board of National Missions 


77 HETHER you speak well of it or ill of it may be a 
\ matter of taste, or of mood—but you can't ignore it. 
The city dominates the American landscape. What 

t is and how it got that way—what it does to people and 


hat they do to it—what it takes and what it gives—how 


eligion, culture, morals fare in it—how one city differs from 
another and yet is like every other—one could ‘write a shelf- 
ull of books and not tell half the story. 

We sing in the hymn, “Thine alabaster cities gleam 
ndimmed by human tears!” At close range they don’t look 
ery alabaster-like, and the gleam is often dimmed by what 
look suspiciously like human tears. Yet there the city stands 
the “city that breathes of things too large for books, that 
s too beautiful for poets, too terrible for drama, too true for 
estimony.” 
How about the Church in the city? Some have said, “The 
thurch has lost the city.” Can you lose what you never 
eally had? Can you be said to have lost what you are still 
rimly holding on to? There is religion in the city. But there 
$ so much else. Sometimes the Church seems not so much 
» have lost the city as to be lost in it, overwhelmed by it. 
ny way you look at it, the modern city poses a very great 
broblem for the Church. We have reason for concern, as 
mg as we cherish the hope for a Christian nation. Once 
e were a rural people. Religion, it is said, comes natural 
© rural people. But now—as the city goes, so goes America. 
nd we have to worry. ie 
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What makes the city so important to the Church? Sheer 
numbers give us one clue. There are so many of them, and 
such big ones, and they grow so fast. Decade after decade, 
through all our history, more cities, larger cities, more of 
us living in them. Today they include more than two thirds 
of us; another fifth living close by; and most everyone else 
figuring on when they'll get there. People are our great 
concern, so numbers alone make this our greatest task. 

The structure of the city gives us another clue. The way 
the city is pyt together, particularly the big city, makes a 
problem. It not only grows—it changes as it grows. And all 
the time as it grows and changes it keeps pushing outward 
from its center. Like a series of circles, irregular but con- 
centric circles. There is the inner city, in a continuous state 
of flux, with the widest contrasts of privilege and of need, 
of social decay and of jealously guarded superiority. This 
is the nerve center of the city. Here are agencies of trade, 
finance, government, culture. Here are likely to be some of 
the most expensively exclusive residential oases—glamour, 
luxury, all you expect where “alabaster cities gleam.” Then 
there are the slums, the most congested areas—new popu- 
lations always pressing in on the old—poverty, misery, all 
too often drenched in human tears. 

This inner city tends always to fray at the edges as it 
approaches the enveloping rings of residential and indus- 
trial suburbs. Suburbs—magic word! Each of them, while 
belonging to the city, is apart from it, has its own individual 
character. On the whole they are more stable, more homoge- 
neous, than the inner city, Growing more rapidly, they 
change less. As the city skims the cream off the country, the 
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THE CITY continued 


suburb skims the cream off the inner city. 

Beyond its suburbs the city is always spilling over into 
the country. Homes of city workers line every country road. 
New communities appear as by magic, as more and more 
are sucked into the city’s industrial orbit. 

Into and through this structure of the city the stream 
of population flows steadily. For many it is a kind of con- 
tinuing pilgrimage with no abiding resting-place. In the 
inner city, churches are beat upon by change and seem 
often in retreat. Some, indeed, have been completely routed 
and have long since fled. Others hold on as landmarks, 
cherished by people who themselves are safely settled else- 
where. A few churches attain real, visible stature. In the 
suburbs, especially what we call “the better suburbs,” Prot- 
estant churches are likely to have their greatest strength 
and their most readily grasped opportunity. They do not 
always grasp it, but they stand where the tide flows in. In 
the areas out beyond, the churches are hard pressed to 
establish or maintain themselves. Inner city, suburb, outer 
growing edges—clearly this pattern of the city’s structure 
makes a difficult problem. 

But the greatest difficulty with the city comes not from 
its size or from its pattern of growth, but from its nature. 
It is what the city is that baffles and troubles us. It is the 
nature of the city to play down what would facilitate the 
work of the Church, and to play up everything that makes 
it harder. Does the city have a “character” apart from the 
character of the individuals who live in it? In a sense, yes. 
It derives from the way they react to each other and to 
the conditions of city living. Are city people different from 
other people elsewhere? Not necessarily. After all, most of 
them used to live elsewhere. But in that ideal community 
you like to remember, you didn’t have so many different 
sorts of people all crowded together, or so many coming 
and going all the time. More all of one piece, so to speak, 
wasnt it? There was a sense of neighborliness; people 
seemed to want fellowship and often to find it in the 
church; they were likely to identify the church with 
everything that they valued most in the life of the com- 
munity. Not so much of that sort of feeling in the city. 
High mobility, social detachment and aloofness, sharply 
etched lines of social difference, an almost impenetrable 
secularism—that's the sort of thing you feel about the city. 
Maybe the people aren't different at heart. But, so far as 
the Church is concerned, the circumstances of city living 
magnify all the difficulties and minify all the aids. 

The city is always playing host to throngs of newcomers 
and to groups in transition. They crowd into it from every- 
where, diverse in language, color, and culture. Most of 
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them enter it via its most congested and underprivileg 
neighborhoods, pushing earlier arrivals out ahead of the 
Every new wave—whoever they may be—starts a chain 
action. So, in a growing city, most sections exhibit ao 
stantly changing social character with a high degree 
social tension. Many of the newcomers remain vi 
rootless. It is hard to put down roots through a city pave 
ment. The city is full of lonely strangers. 

Withal, the city is a place of contrasts. If, for many, 
“alabaster gleam” typifies the goal of all their hopes 
ambitions, for many more it becomes a place of uncertaial 
and insecurity, of disillusionment and fear. Yet it fascinat 
and holds them. 

Who can describe the city? It’s a sprawling maze 
paths, leading from everywhere to nowhere; an anthill 
labyrinth; something of everything there. 

It’s a mixture of colors, like an artist’s palette—whi 
black, yellow, brown; a confused medley of voices, swelli 
in chorus all over town. 

It’s a lonely place; no one knows anyone. It’s a gregario 
place; everyone knows everyone. 

Always someone is jostling and crowding you. Alwa 
no one pays any attention to you. 

That's the city for you—doing you in, ignoring you. lj 
a sort of paradox—you can’t get near it but can’t get aw 
from it. 

It’s lonely—but you're never alone. It’s crowded 
empty as a desert. It’s noisy—but silent as a tomb. 

The city sort of gets you. Gets in your blood. Drivesyt 
nuts. Gets in your hair. What wouldn't you give to lea 
it forever? But once you're away, you're sick to be 

I'm a country boy myself—wide spaces—fresh air. } 
the city’s got me—and I really don't care. 

Fascinating, exasperating, discouraging—that’s the 
lenge of the city. How about the Church? Is it losing! 
city? If so, then we are well on our way to losing al 
America. This could be our great defeat. For good or! 
ill, ours is an urban culture. The city is the great patte 
maker, the molder of forms and ideas, the setter of 
ards. Sooner or later, every aspect of our culture pas 
through its sieve. 

How about our ministry to the city? We do not 
people to serve or needs to meet. But it is hard work. B 
try to evangelize a procession? Or to mix people who did 
want to be mixed? Or to make religion look beautiful 
the midst of squalor and dirt? Or to make your voice he 
in a boiler factory? 

Cities are full of people who, irrespective of their 
ligious background, are difficult to reach. Some hold 4 
from the churches because they do not feel at home 
them or fear that they will not be welcome, which 6 
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they are not. Some simply get lost in the city, or swallowed 
up in its secular life, too immersed in the struggle to get 
ahead, or just to stay alive, to give thought to spiritual 
things. They become insulated against religion. For some 
the city has always been a house of fear. For some its clam- 
orous noises have drowned out the still, quiet voice. For 
some its false gods of power, or pleasure, or wealth have 
usurped the throne of the Most High. 

It isn’t that the churches are unaware of the city’s need 
or indifferent to it, though some seem less sensitive than 
one might wish. But the average city church lacks the re- 
sources for an adequate program. The scale of the city is 
too much for it. There are some great churches, visibly and 
spiritually great. The average church has too little of 
everything so that much of our ministry tends to be merely 
defensive. It isn’t enough just to hold on. Canute sweeping 
back the ocean with a broom is a pathetic, futile figure. 

The greatest difficulty is that we have not really seen the 
city. If, out of the mass around us, we attract a congenial 
constituency and organize it to make a strong institution, 
we may think we have success. We may develop thrilling 
ministries to particular areas or aspects of need. But the city 
as a whole—if we miss that, if we forget the community and 
the sheep who have no shepherd, we do not do well, Our 
mission is to be not “the secure society of the saved, but the 
adventurous society of the saving.” All around us in the city 
are the mass of the unevangelized. Some are wistful, some 
indifferent, some scornful, but all need the Gospel. All 
around us, too, are conditions and forces that challenge 
every spiritual concept we profess. 

No one church can win the city. No merely formalized 
ministry will do it. The city will not be evangelized within 
the walls of the sanctuary alone. If we would preach the 
love of God, we must exemplify the love of man. We must 
cross over all the barriers that divide people, cure the 
inequalities of circumstance and opportunity that thwart 
them, demonstrate the power of Christian brotherhood to 
unite them and of Christian faith to lead and inspire them. 
And we must approach the city as a whole. 

Lose the city for God? We never really won it, and it is 
high time, As in so many other realms, we have known 
better how to build magnificent externals than how to 
endue them with spirit. So our failure to penetrate beneath 
the surface of the city’s life becomes more apparent and 
more portentous. The poet’s question rings in our ears: 
Why build these cities glorious if man unbuilded goes?” 
The city is becoming the great pagan force of our time. 

Yes, the Church is in the city and not without examples 
of courageous devotion and service. But we need to lift our 
sights and deepen our sense of mission. The vision we need 
is of the city that can truly be called “the city of God.” 
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Our Mission te 


We have our Boards of Foreign and 
National Missions—but the Board of 
Christian Education is the third mission- 
ary board. Foreign and National Mis- 
sions carry out the mission of Jesus 
Christ in a world of space; the Board 
of Christian Education discharges the 
mission of Jesus Christ in a world of 
time —they are missionaries of the 
Church to the next generation, 

The right to teach constitutes the 
Church’s capacity to reproduce her own 
kind. And if she fails to reproduce her 
own kind, no matter what she may 
achieve in this generation by way of 
faith and life and service, she loses the 
world for Jesus Christ. 

—Ganse LITTLE 
President 
Board of Christian Education 


ie teaching of religion can best be 
done by competent volunteers. 
Aside from the fact that the Church 
cannot afford to support the elaborate 
system of parochial schools or its equiv- 
alent that would be required if religious 
teaching were to be done by paid pro- 


fessionals, it would not be done as well 
under such an arrangement. 
Educators are now agreed that 
what happens to a child in the home, 
before he is of school age, largely de- 
termines whether or not the public 
schools can do anything significant for 
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him. This means that the heavy burden 
of Christian teaching rests on the home, 
where it is done by unpaid volunteers. 
The competence and dedication of these 
volunteers (the parents) is therefore the 
decisive factor in the whole situation. 

For this reason the parent-teacher 
magazines are stressed in the curriculum 
materials. But because, as yet, only one 
family in five is using them, there will, 
beginning in 1955, be major stress on 
guidance in Christian Family Life, with 
many attractive additions to the pro- 
gram for the Christian home. 

To meet the great need of congrega- 
tion for trained volunteer leaders, ex- 
perimental pilot schools have been held 
to give advance training to persons 
pledged to help train other leaders. The 
success of these schools merits their ex- 
pansion in 1955. Needs within each area 
are being studied, and the program of 
the school in each area will be adapted 
to those needs. The laboratory schools 
for one-room churches, conducted at 
Maryville, Tennessee, for example, are 
to be introduced in other areas where 
the program must be adapted to func- 
tion in rural churches. 

As an illustration of the success of 
the experiment of using volunteers to 
train other volunteers, this year Southern 
California, with 203 churches, gave spe- 
cial training to 5,175 leaders, showing 
what can & done effectively and at 
minimum cost when the churches of an 


area are shown how to do for themselvel 
work for which in the past it has bea 
customary to require leadership from 
national headquarters. 


The plan in general works like this 
Area schools are conducted by th 
Board of Christian Education, Perso 
of exceptional background and abili 
are given free scholarships and expensa 
for attendance at these advance 
schools, in return for which they pledg 
themselves to teach in synod and pre 
bytery schools. One of the most succes 
ful of these new-type, self-sustaining 
synod schools is held annually byt 
Synod of Pennsylvania at Wilson Co 
lege. Here there were over 500 enrolled 
the first year. Results were so good thd 
in 1953 it was impossible to train a 
who wished to enroll; 830 attend 
about 500 were turned away. In 1% 
three sessions were held and 1,401 
trained, but still 200 would like to ha 
come but could not be accommodatet 

1955 will see the synod schools, whic 
are no longer experimental, increas 
from sixteen schools in ten synods i 
1953 to possibly twenty-four in seve 
teen synods in 1955. ~ 

Under directive from the 1954 
eral Assembly, the Board is developing 
a program for training Church office 
that will be much more inclusive a 
extensive than the current program ° 
Church Officer Institutes. It will reat 
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the Next Generation 


the full constituency of each congrega- 
tion with specific training in church- 
manship. 

This may well prove to be the most 
momentous development that has 
touched the Church since the launching 
of the “New Curriculum.” People are 
everywhere saying, “These materials are 
the best ever; now show us the most 
effective way to use them.” The number 
of churches using the Faith and Life 
Program for Church and Home was in- 
creased by 704 last year, making 
a total of 7,120 churches in the U.S.A.: 
5,591 of these are Presbyterian; 1,529 
churches are from 44 other denomina- 
tions. Abroad, they are also used by 135 
churches in twenty-one other countries. 

The national educational program of 
the Church has two objectives: To pro- 
duce the finest possible teaching and 
program materials, and to enable the 
churches to develop teachers and lead- 
ers that can make the best possible use 
of these resources. 


This gives meaning to the priorities 


established in higher education for 
1955. The Church is in the college 
business and is doing Christian work 
on the campuses of 128 universities in 
order that from these schools a stream 
of educated, devoted Christian leaders 
may be poured into the life of the 
Church. This means lay as well as pro- 
fessional leaders, In fact, the bulk of 
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the Christian teaching program must be 
carried by lay leaders. 

The Church college is today provid- 
ing 50 per cent of the ordained ministers 
and missionaries, but that is only part 
of the story. A study of a group of these 
schools, made by the Board's Survey 
Committee, showed that approximately 
90 per cent of the graduates are active 
church officers or teachers in the com- 
munities where they are living. 

Stepping up work on the campuses of 
universities has steadily increased the 
number of ministers and lay leaders 
available to the Church from these 
sources. 

Priorities for 1955, if. realized, will 
enable some expansion of this work into 
the campuses of the teachers’ colleges 
which train the educators with whom 
our children spend most of their day- 
time hours. 

The Church, if it is to do its work 
in higher education effectively, must 
add still another $1,500,000 per year to 
the $500,000 expansion authorized for 
1955. Some of this will come from synod 
and presbytery treasuries, but most of 
it must come from offerings to the Gen- 
eral Assembly Benevolence Budget. 

If we think in terms of the needs of 
the Church, it becomes clear that im- 
provement in the Church's recruiting 
program, which has increased the num- 
ber of candidates for the ministry under 
care of presbyteries from 1,100 in 1940 


to more than 2,359 in 1952-53, is one 
of the most important developments in 
the life of the Church. 

In 1954 there are about 89,000 
more students in American colleges than 
in 1953. The wave of the increased birth 
rate has already begun to touch these 
institutions. It will mount as the years go 
by until it will probably reach its crest 
in 1970. Already the public day schools 
are deluged. 

In the battle for the future of the 
human race and for all the ideals and 
values which have been developed and 
cherished by the Christian Church, a 
determining factor will be whether or 
not the Church comes alive to the im- 
portance of its teaching mission. The 
millions of new arrivals will be what 
they are taught to be. They are com- 
ing at the rate of four million a year— 
little strangers who do not speak our 
language and know nothing of our cus- 
toms or religion, the babies born in 
American homes. 

What will the future be like? It will 
be largely determined by what we do 
for these newcomers. The future does 
not come ballooning in over the horizon, 
governed by strange, unpredictable 
torces. The future comes creeping in 
over the carpets in our American homes. 
It will be what we make it. 

—Paut Cavin PAYNE 
General Secretary 
Board of Christian Education 
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“To Bring Good Tidings” 


ac} 


Florence Nelson of Park College consults Marcus Priester, 
Board of Christian Education, on choice of church vocation. 


Seminaries 


“Christian Education Training Schools for lay Church 
workers as well as theological schools for pastors. 


Bloomfield Seminary 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
President: Frederick Schweitzer 


Dubuque Seminary 


Dubuque, Iowa 
President: Gaylord M. Couchman 


Johnson C. Smith Seminary 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


President: Hardy Liston 


Lincoln University Seminary 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
President: Horace Mann Bond 


Louisville Seminary 


Louisville, Kentucky 
President: Frank H. Caldwell 


(cooperating with the Presbyterian Church U.S.) 


*McCormick Seminary 


Chicago, Ilinois 


President: Robert Worth Frank 


some should be apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teacher 


“Think of all the things that a minister, in some measure, 
has to be: speaker; writer; teacher; student of theology 
the Bible, Church history, and Christian ethics; counselo, 
and friend-at-large; leader in worship; administrator; guide 
into life’s deepest experiences; a spokesman to man om 
behalf of God.” —WiiuaM H. Hupnvt, ja 


HE NINE theological seminaries of the Presbyterian 
| Church in the U.S.A. are supported in two ways, 
first, by individual gifts to one or more seminaries, 
secondly, through our support of the benevolence budget 
of the particular church to which we belong. The amount 
we give as a Presbyterian Church to theological education 
is less than half a million dollars a year. This may seem 
like a goodly sum, We are grateful for it. Until 194 
theological seminaries received no direct support from the 
Presbyterian Church. But what half a million dollars means 
to each member of the Church is understood better if 
we say it another way. For each one dollar we give to the 
benevolence budget, less than five cents of it goes to sup 
port, maintain, educate, and train 1,400 students in these 
nine institutions. Because this is a fact, each seminary must 
make direct appeals to individuals for gifts if they are to 
avoid large financial deficits. 

The gifts to the seminaries from the Building Funds 
Campaign are already being used to construct new buildings 
and to remodel and repair others to accommodate the 
increasing number of students seeking preparation for the 
vocations of the Church. We must modernize these buildings 
to meet the demands of present-day seminary students, and 
we must enlarge our facilities to receive those who have 
indicated a desire to enter our seminaries. 

Our Church is growing; new parishes are being founded, 
and each new church requires a minister; many congre- 
gations are growing, requiring more assistants and Christian 
education directors; our mission program requires more and 
more trained leaders, and specialized fields, such as radio 
and television, are calling upon the seminaries to prepare 
the workers. 

Everyone is interested in finding the most devoted, sin- 
cere, and qualified candidates for theological training; and 
great care is taken by the seminaries to admit only those 
who meet the highest standards. We want, above all, the 
sincere, committed disciple of Him who came to minister 
to all men, and we want and must have in such a disciple 
emotional stability and intellectual superiority. Qualities less 
than these will not do for the leadership of our Church. 

—CLaupeE S. Coney, 
Chairman Council on Theological Education 
of the Presbyterian Church in the USA 


*Princeton Seminary 


Princeton, New Jersey 


President: John A. Mackay 


*San Francisco Seminary 


San Anselmo? California 


President: Jesse H. Baird 


Western Seminary 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
President: Clifford E. Barbour 
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‘4 New Day in Our World Mission 





By William N. Wysham, Seeretary, Division of Literature and Publications, Board of Foreign Missions 








What We Face in 1955 


r THE ecumenical relationships of 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has the responsibility for ad- 
ministering the ecumenical mission. 
In 1955 three major emphases are 
to be made: (1) the Christian 
approach to Communism, (2) evan- 
gelism pertinent to resurging pagan- 
isms, and (3) the development of 
the pattern of the ecumenical mis- 
sion. A word about each of these: 

(1) Never has the modern mis- 
sionary movement faced a problem 
of the dimensions and dangers 
involved in the problem of Com- 
munism. Missionaries, fraternal 
workers, and national Church lead- 
ers who in the past have been 
trained in the approach to Budd- 
hism, Confucianism, Hinduism, and 
Islam today are also being instructed 
in the Christian approach to Com- 
munism. They need to understand 
this force and cast their program 
in terms of it quite as much as in 
terms of the traditional religion of 
the people. 

(2) Another fact we must face is 
that Communism is not the only op- 
ponent to the Christian faith today 
by far. We must prepare and act 
more effectively as we confront fas- 
cism, the revival of ancient pagan- 
isms, the secularization of life and 
fanatical nationalism, Our Christian 
message must be related to these 
forces. 

(3) Third, we must strengthen 
the ties that bind together churches 
in this country with Christian bodies 
throughout the world. Only by ex- 
changing personnel with churches 
around the globe can we demon- 
strate our mission, our compelling 
purpose to make a unified witness 
with Christians everywhere. — . 

This threefold strategy is depend- 
ent, obviously, upon the benevo- 
lence program of the Church and 
particularly upon the additional pro- 
gram authorized by General Assem- 
bly for 1955. In the Foreign Board’s 
share of the approved “operating 
budget” of thirteen million dol- 
lars all the overseas work is being 
studied and as far as possible ad- 
justed to make effective the three 
major emphases by missionary and 
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fraternal worker recruiting and 
training; by evangelism, education, 
medical and social work, theologi- 
cal training, institutional programs, 
youth activities; and by every pro- 
cedure in church-mission relations 
and ecumenical service. 

In the Foreign Board’s share of 
the five million dollars which will 
comprise the additional benevolence 
program there are the General As- 
sembly approved priorities in India 
and Pakistan, capital needs, and in- 
creases for the regular operating 
budget. These are necessary and ur- 
gent if the three major emphases are 
to advance with any effectiveness. 

The India and Pakistan priorities 
enter their second year with religi- 
ous and political conditions creating 
even greater demand for village 
evangelism, urban social evangel- 
ism, student evangelism, lay train- 
ing, Christian literature, and study 
fellowships in the Christian ap- 
proach to Communism. 

Capital expenditures, so long de- 
layed, must now be met or the three 
major emphases will have no bases 
for adequate operation. From the 
1955 capital funds askings, there 
are twelve overseas projects we shall 
call the mission top priorities. 

The Foreign Board share of the 
$5,000,000 benevolence increase 
will also permit an increase in the 
regular operating budget, thereby 
enabling us to strengthen and en- 
large certain ecumenical mission 
projects in Southeast Asia, Latin 
America, and Europe. The churches 
in Korea, the Philippines, Japan 
Thailand, Indonesia, Latin America, 
and Reformed Churches in Europe 
call us to join them in pioneering in 
projects of international exchange 
of personnel, including fraternal 
workers from other nations to the 
United States. The Christian mis- 
sion is no longer only a one-way 
horizontal thrust from West to East. 
It is the united building of the world 
Christian community in which Chris- 
tian workers representing various 
churches and nations are advancing 
together in the conviction that re- 
demption is the real revolution. 

—C, T, Leper, General Secretary 

Board of Foreign Missions 
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ern Theological Seminary, who 

once was a marine stationed in 
China, along with his wife joined other 
young people in a briefing conference at 
the headquarters of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. This couple will soon be leav- 
ing for the Philippines in a new kind of 
overseas service. With others assigned to 
Japan and Europe, they are not desig- 
nated as “missionaries” but as “fraternal 
workers.” When they arrive in Manila, 
they will no longer find the Mission, 
which was founded in the Philippines in 
1899, for it has relinquished its functions 
to the United Church of Christ in this 
new republic. They will meet the execu- 
tive officers of the church and will be as- 
signed by them to an evangelistic task. 
Moreover, our couple go to the Philip- 
pines only because they were asked for 
by the church, and the church will make 
the decision later as to their usefulness. 
In their service their correspondent at 
headquarters in New York will be a Phil- 
ippine layman from the United Church, 
Mr. Mateo Occena, called by the Board 
to help administer the work in the Philip- 
pines supported by American Presby- 
terians and to interpret his people and 
church to America. The whole life and 
service of this couple will now be cast in 
an ecumenical setting. 

These newly appointed fraternal work- 
ers represent a new day in the world 
mission of the Church. It is a day when 
older branches of the Christian Church 
no longer have the major responsibility 
for evangelizing the world, a day when 
younger units of the Church have come 
of age. Like children in any family who 
reach maturity, it is proper that they 
should manage their own affairs, meet 
their own expenses, and in turn bring 
their own children into the world, For 
our Church, the néw day means no let- 
up in the number of representatives we 
send abroad, but they must be of special 
quality and training. It will certainly call 
for an increase in the contributions we 
make to the ecumenical Church, but con- 
tributions given in a new spirit. Frater- 
nal workers with stimulating insights 
into the word of God and deep Christian 
experience will come to us from sister 
churches. Our horizons will be broad- 
ened. What we have termed “Foreign 
Missions” is no longer a one-way affair; 
it has become truly a world mission. 

This new day in the world mission 
casts no shadow on the missionary move- 
ment of the past 150 years but rather 
throws the spotlight on its magnificent 
achievement. In 1800 the Protestant 
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Church was the church of northern Eu- 
rope and North America, plus a few 
small British and Dutch colonies. Today 
it has taken root in every country and 
area worthy of the name, except such 
barricaded ones as Afghanistan, Nepal, 
and Tibet. Even in these traditionally 
closed lands, reports only a few months 
old tell us that pioneer work has begun. 
This gigantic task of planting the evan- 
gelical Gospel among people of every 
race, culture, and religion represents by 
far the most rapid widespread advance 
of Christianity in history. Never have 
more than a minority of the Christians of 
Europe and North America been fully 
committed to the task, yet this minority 
have offered tens of thousands of their 
sons and daughters as missionaries, and 
vast sums for their support. In only 
fifteen decades missionaries have pene- 
trated every corner of the globe and 
have made a record of intrepidity and 
statesmanship unmatched by any pio- 
neers in world history. The result of this 
magnificent surge of world-wide evan- 
gelism is a Christian Church made up of 
units so integrated into the life of the 
nations and with each other that we must 
practically coin a new word to describe 
it-the word “ecumenical.” The late 
Archbishop Temple described the emer- 
gence of this world Church out of the 
modern missionary movement as “the 
great new fact of our era.” 


In this colossal task our Presbyterian 
Church has played a worthy part. Shar- 
ing in the new missionary enthusiasm 
from the outset, our Church organized 
its own Board of Foreign Missions in 
1837. With rare vision, the earliest Pres- 
byterian missionaries were sent to such 
fields as India, China, Syria, Persia, Siam, 
and West Africa. When Japan, Korea, 
and the Philippines were “opened,” Pres- 
byterian missions were at once estab- 
lished. When it was realized that sup- 
posedly Roman Catholic Latin America 


was actually a mission field in need of 
the truth about Jesus Christ, we estab- 
lished missions in seven countries in Cen- 
tral and South America. When the Re- 
formed Churches of Europe were bat- 
tered by two world wars, we offered 
friendly help. We envisaged a future 
Christian Church among the untutored 
Bulu tribes of Africa as well as among 
the proud and apparently unreachable 
Moslems of western Asia. 

After 118 years Presbyterians can feel 
that, by the grace of God, they have 
made a real contribution in building the 
ecumenical Church. In a few areas cir- 
cumstances have slowed up the growth 
of the Church. In all areas Christians are 
still minority groups but they are rooted 
and growing. Wherever union move- 
ments have developed, church bodies 
springing from Presbyterian missions 
have shared in them. The missions as 
such have dissolved in Chile, Japan, and 
the Philippines and will soon turn over 
their functions entirely to the Church in 
several other fields. Our Presbyterian 
Church has not only preached but prac- 
ticed church unity and the ecumenical 
Church. We have played a significant 
part in bringing in the new day. 


The new day in the world mission 
means a change in traditional “foreign 
missions,” not only for those who ad- 
minister overseas work but for its sup- 
porters. Let us look at some of those in- 
evitable readjustments. 

In the first place, there is one funda- 
mental distinction which all in our coun- 
try who believe in the world mission 
need to see clearly. It is the distinction 
between “American” and “Christian.” 
These terms and what they stand for 
have often been confused in the past. 
Any confusion today spells trouble. This 
is doubly true because, though it seems 
incredible to us, for the first time in his- 
tory it is a handicap in many countries 
abroad to be known as an American. 
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The President of Indonesia (center) joins volunteers in rolling field during 
visit to National Workcamp for Christian Youth, held in the Moluccas Islands. 


Missionaries have always been 
takenly accused of being political g 
or of propagating Western culture, 
charges have in the past been compy 
tively easy to refute, but with Amerm 
overpowering strength as a nation 
and a sensitive nationalism eve 
abroad, American Christians must 
lessly purge their motives and 
methods of proclaiming the Gospel) 
any taint of racial superiority, natigg 
pride, or patronizing largesse of 
abundant funds. Our one reason’ 
sending or taking the Gospel to @ 
people must be to share the joy of 
tion in Christ with others just as we 
of it as we are. Ours is no Christig 
tion uplifting its “heathen” neighbs 
ours is a people largely pagan like 
rest of the world but with a mix 
who, through the grace of God, 4 
Christians and who join hands 
Christians everywhere in proclaiming 
that grace everywhere and in buildi 
a Christian society which is global. 


If we clearly understand this distine 
tion, we can see why in the phrase “Fo. 
eign Missions” both words are now out 
dated and begin to smack of religiow 
imperialism. For a Christian no mane 
people is “Foreign;” the word “Missions 
has gathered a connotation of superior 
ity and paternalism. The Church wil 
however, always have a “mission” whic 
has now become “ecumenical,” in th 
sense that each church in the world ca 
now make its spiritual contribution to the 
other and to the other’s nation. To th 
Board of Foreign Missions of our Church 
this change in nomenclature is so urgent 
that it stated at the 1954 General Assem- 
bly that it will formally recommend i 
new name in 1955 in order better to de 
scribe its new character. 

The missionaries and fraternal work 
ers who represent our Church in th 
new day face no easy task if they aret 
prove by their lives that they come m 
a truly Christian mission, Far more thas 
their forebears they need an ability 
see, beneath surface differences of ract 
and culture, a readiness to adapt them 
selves to unaccustomed ways, and Chris 
tian humility which puts the finest talent 
and training at the disposal of a churdi 
that may often seem less mature 
than their own. Such qualifications @ 
not develop easily in our American life; 
and the Board, realizing this, is now 
planning a period of community living 
with intensive training for all acce 
candidates for overseas service befo 
final appointment. 

Young people with the finest concei 
able training, however, can never ade 
quately fulfill their mission abroad if the 
Church behind them still lives in the old 
day. Our pastors and people have a gre#! 
opportunity to catch the spirit of the 
new day and share in a glorious peri 
of the world mission, The Church # 
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bull year ago the United Church of Christ in the Philippines commissioned its first foreign missionaries. The Reverend and 


bal . jorge Quismundo (left) are working in Indonesia, and the Reverend and Mrs. Jose Estoye have been sent to Thailand. 


distinc Mmerica still has the greatest resources it to the Church. Already this has meant from which needs are met, without re- 
se “For personnel and funds. The message a great stepping-up in the training of gard to the sources or the ratio of giving. 
10W OutMhich leaders of the Church in India leadership, both ordained and lay, inthe The day may even come when the word 
religiou Maye sent us is still true: “The task that fields where we serve; a notable amount “Board,” too, will be an anachronism, 
man Med has given us is too great for our of transference of the administration and _ for our Church will be so identified with 
lissions Hnaided strength. You have brought us control of school, hospital, and Church _ its world mission that it will deal directly 
uperio-Mhus far upon the way. This is not the to nationals; a rapid advance in cooper- _ with its sister churches abroad in an ecu- 
ch Wil, Hime to let us down.” But we must share ative andl union movements. It means  menical partnership. 
WhichMur resources with others in a way that also international work camps for stu- Meanwhile, a revolutionary world, for 
in theives no offense and with a different dents in France and Thailand; mission- the mastery of which pagan ideas and 
rid caifardstick than merely the number of aries from the Philippines to Indo- forces are bidding in strength, challenges 
n tothmerican missionaries we send out, nesia; fraternal workers from Germany — every Christian to an all-out effort in the 
To the sential as they will continue to be. to the United States. It means church- new day. Many branches of that Church 
Church ne Presbyterian pastor returns from a sponsored literacy campaigns, Christian are vastly more mature than a genera- 
 urgettivorld tour with the statement that we literature programs, films, and radio tion ago, but others are still weak; in 
Asset fan no longer dare to hang a world map __ broadcasts. It means a handbook on the most countries of Asia less than 2 per 
nend in the church wall with lines going out Christian approach to Communism, pre- cent of the population are Christians. 
r to defom our Church to far places where our pared by Latin American nationals and 
missionaries are engaged in our work. missionaries, already translated into Tele- The determination to work together 
Rather each church has a world mission gu, Urdu, Hindi, Korean, and Japanese. as we face paganism is growing rapidly, 
Mf which Christ himself is the center of It means a whole series of pamphlets, though disunion still weakens the body 
adiating power. This will still mean a written by Christians in India, on those of Christ. Over it remains the spirit of 
pecial interest in our sons and daugh- principles of Christianity which Com- the living God, ready to redeem men 
ers who represent us overseas, but it munism cannot match. It means that and nations if they will open the way. 
‘ill also mean a share in the support it is now a truism that India and Iran, This fact gives hope to the most hopeless 
Mf missionaries of other races and proj- and Africa and Brazil can be won to places on the world mission map. Take, 
which had no American origin. In Christ only if the Christians of the coun- _for example, Arabia and Iraq, the cradle 

his new ecumenical partnership we may _ try shoulder the chief responsibility for of Islam, graveyard of early Christian 
ceive as well as give. Thus it is fitting evangelism. It means that the Gospel is churches and of missionaries of modern 
hat the names of many leaders in over- no longer foreign but indigenous every- times, hotbed of Moslem and nationalis- 
eas churches now appear alongside our where. The center of gravity has shifted _ tic fanaticism, Here was one area where 
missionaries and fraternal workers in the from “foreign missions” to the ecumeni- the modem missionary movement may 
Presbyterian Yearbook of Prayer; that* cal Church in a dynamic mission. seem to have failed to secure even a 
ores of Christian students from abroad Surely a Christian can feel exhilarated toehold. But the problem was faced in 
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living , ashy ‘ a 
cepted e into our homes and churches an-_ to live in a day such as this. Over the a cooperative spirit in Iraq through a 
before ally; that Presbyterians tour the world horizon are other changes which will united mission. Six months ago for the 


ith visits to other churches as their come in God's good time, perhaps sooner first time in history every evangelical 
neeiv- A ajor objective; that fellowship mis- than we think. If we believe in the ecu- Church from Muscat to Mosul was rep- 
- adele ’s come to us from overseas to bless menical mission, we should welcome _ resented at Basra in a conference led 
if them with a spiritual glow and an evange- _ the day when the typical mission will be _ entirely by Arab Christians. The few mis- 
ne old stic fervor which we often lack. We live an international one, when ecumenical _ sionaries present were observers only. 
grea! n the age of the ecumenical Church. groups will administer the personnel in- The conference voted plans to unite all 
f the It goes without saying that the new volved, when the world mission will be the churches and to carry through a 
erode ~Means a new strategy for our supported through a common fund, to joint program of Christian witness, Cer- 
ch is thurch in its work overseas, The Board which each cooperating church con- tainly, the new day of the ecumenical 
as already explained many elements of tributes according to its resources and Church has come. 
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house with his own hands and using his own resources. 
He’s been a long time building it, and sometimes we 
think his work will never be finished; but this we know: 
Each hour, each day, brings him closer to the completion 
of the kind of structure he has planned for his family. 
The work our Church does through its Board of Pensions 
is much like the building of the house; it seems to take a 
long time; there are disappointments and delays; but we 
Presbyterians know that out of our own resources we are 
building a solid structure which will care for our own. 
Let's look at the Rev. Horace B. Williamson, pastor for 
the last three years of Calvary Presbyterian Church. He’s 
forty-one, and this is his fourth pastorate. Calvary Church 
is not very big, not very fancy, but of such is the Presby- 
terian Church largely composed. The congregation has 
encouraged Mr. Williamson in his work by their enthusi- 
astic response to his ministry, and the young people like 
him because he leads them without seeming to lead and 
teaches them without seeming to teach. It's a healthy situa- 
tion and the Rev. Mr. Williamson is happy in it although 
sometimes, like the rest of us, he has to think about money. 
His salary is $3,800 a year and it probably never will be 
much more. That figure includes an estimate of what the 
manse would cost if the family had to pay rent for it. 
The family consists of young Mrs. Williamson and the 
children, Carolyn and Doris. The girls want to go to college 
and of course they should, but the Williamsons have exactly 
$237.94 in the bank and a five-thousand-dollar insurance 
policy on Mr. Williamson's life. These are their assets, plus 
a car with seven payments to go. 


Tie YOUNG man across the street is building his own 
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The 
Unfinished 
Work... 


Most Presbyterians know little about 

the work of their Board of Pensions, 

for it receives little publicity. 

How its work affects the lives of our ministers 
and their families ~ 

is told by presenting specific, 


everyday situations 


Like every other American, Mr. Williamson must p 
somehow for the future, so he has joined the Service Pe 
Plan of the Presbyterian Church. That’s why, once 
month, almost unnoticed, an important event takes p 
Jim Campbell, the church treasurer, writes a check to 
Presbyterian Board of Pensions. To make up the d 
three per cent is deducted from the minister’s salary 
month, and from the church treasury comes another 
per cent. 

The Board of Pensions keeps this money for Mr. Will 
son and invests it carefully. The money grows in volt 
because the dues are faithfully paid over the years (fi 
of them in a normal ministerial career) and because 
investments bring substantial returns. Let's say that 
Rev. Mr. Horace Williamson’s salaries through a forty4 
period will average $3,800—the exact amount he hap 
to be earning now. When he retires, his pension—not cha 
not relief, but the pension to which he is entitled—wil 
exactly half of his average annual salary, or $1,900 per} 

Like my neighbor's house which is not yet comp 
the Presbyterian Service Pension Plan is not yet full-gm 
This has made a difficult problem for the Rev. Dr. Wi 
B. Ferguson, who is now retired. His ministry lasted 
than forty years; but since the Church created the Pe 
Plan midway in his career, only half of his work ¥ 
were covered and he receives a pension only half as 
as it would be if the Service Pension Plan had been stat 
sooner. 

Dr. Ferguson has skilled hands with which he 1 
intricate and lovely things. People buy his products 
cause they value fine workmanship. But this money, 
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her with the small pension, cannot be stretched to pay 
rising costs of food and clothing . . . and Mrs. Fer- 
son has to buy special medicines every week. Fortunately, 
» is a little church which has made Dr. Ferguson its 
ypply pastor until it can find a younger man to serve 
anently. They pay him $1,500 a year and that helps 
balance the two sides of the Ferguson budget. 
Dr. Ferguson has an older brother still living who is 
» a minister. When he retired, the Service Pension Plan 
nd been in existence only five years, so he had even less 
pportunity to build up pension credits. His pension would 
» even lower than it is, if the Presbyterian Church had not 
ta minimum of $600 for situations like his. He has grown 
bo feeble to preach and he has no marketable skill. How do 
»and his wife live? They live by reason of the fact that 
ough people care. Their daughter is married, and she 
d her husband send something every two weeks. 
Fortunately, the Board of Pensions has been given a 
elfare Fund with which to supplement inadequate pen- 
ons, provided the presbytery shares. This money from the 
elfare Fund ought not to be necessary, but our task in 
ensions is not yet finished. The Fergusons of tomorrow 


















isters 
ill fare much better, but meanwhile provision must be 
ade for today. 
For many elderly Presbyterians, a church-sponsored 
pbme is the answer to the need for shelter and care. There 
e forty-six such homes. Four are operated by the Church 
tionally through the Board of Pensions for retired min- 
ers, missionaries, their wives and widows: But they house 
wer than 100 guests in all, and there are some 7,000 
ersons now On pension. 
Church-sponsored homes are generally full and most 
hve waiting lists. But they do not meet every kind of 
ust provgeed for every kind of person, for most of them cannot take 
ice Penii#derly people who are disabled or need continuous care. 
once ere problem of chronic illness is being faced by our Church, 
akes plgowever, for it has directed the Board of Pensions to provide 
reck to @™Piirmaries as needed to house ministers who need constant 
the chaitre. This service of the Church, which is only now becom- 
salary emg available, together with the institutions for the aged 
other sigmvhich are actually not very institutional at all), stand as 


onuments to our determination to take care of our own. 
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in vou When disaster strikes 
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provisions for old-age needs and chronic illness, how- 
ever, for sometimes tragedy strikes like lightning. For 
ample, two years ago the Rev. Thomas Ralston Wengert, 
pe thirty-two, was the pastor of an active, growing church, 
.d—wild he and his wife had taken their places in the com- 
0 peryeqmpunity as valuable members. That was.the year their little 
comple"! Was born and the family seemed complete with the two- 
ull-gr par-old son and the new baby daughter. But it was also the 
r. Wigge*t Of the tragic accident. Mr. Wengert survived this crash, 















sted set it is doubtful if the family will ever recover from the 
1e Penge’ Of hopes and dreams and savings that was its after- 
cork ya’ th. The greatest cost was in heartbreak, but the hard, 
f as bid costs in cash mounted daily as well. 





en sti Despite hospitalization insurance, despite the generosity 







a doctor who charged nothing, Thomas Wengert’s bill 
he ceeded $1,100. It was necessary to call in an orthopedic 
ducts MaPeC4list, to take x-rays, to hire physiotherapists, and there 





4s room rent for a long period after the hospitalization in- 
rance had run out, 


1oney, 
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Mrs. Wengert arranged to move their furnishings out of 
the manse and into her mother’s home in another state. 
And before Mr. Wengert came “home” she purchased a 
specially constructed bed and wheel chair. Ongoing medical 
and nursing care added to their load, and when Mrs. Wen- 
gert went back to secretarial school to relearn her forgotten 
skills in shorthand and office practice, this additional cost 
brought their expenses to more than $3,000—a debt the 
Wengerts had no possible way of meeting. This $3,000 was 
one problem, but it was by no means unrelated to the fact 
that Mr. Wengert would produce no income for a long, long 
time. 

Then the Presbyterian Church set its machinery in motion. 
The Welfare Fund is a special fund made possible by the 
benevolence giving of church members to provide outright 
grants in situations like this one. The minister’s congregation 
and the local presbytery match the grant with equal sums 
if it is possible. In the Wengerts’ case, each of the three 
groups paid a thousand dollars and wiped out the debt. 

Mrs. Wengert’s mother cared for the invalid, while Mrs. 
Wengert found a job as a secretary. Her salary, plus the 
regrettably small $1,000 a year paid to disabled ministers 
by the Service Pension Plan, kept the family going—and 
together. 


Additional benefits 


HILE our pension and relief task is not yet finished, 
W the work does go forward and the Plan is con- 

tinually being improved. For example, beginning 
in January of 1952, and also in July, 1954, additional bene- 
fits were provided for widows and orphans. These new 
benefits were made possible by the pension dues paid by 
the church—not the minister—and they are proving their 
worth for the great good they do. 

Consider the benefits for the family of the Rev. Oscar 
Tremont, who died quite unexpectedly of a blood disease. 
During the difficult period of readjustment—each month 
for nine consecutive months following his death, Mrs. Tre- 
mont received his full salary check, which gave her exactly 
the income to which she had been accustomed. And both 
Mary and Harold will receive $100 a year until they are 








twenty-one. In addition, Harold, who is in college, will 
receive $300 for each of the remaining vears of his college 
career and Mary will receive $1,200 toward her college 
education 

Mrs. Tremont is employed now as a librarian, That's what 
she was when she met Oscar thirty years ago, and after his 
death she applied at the local library. She's only a second 
assistant, but the work provides food and shelter for the 
family and gives her creative activity. She will receive 
$456.25 a vear for the rest of her life from the Pension 
Board. The Board calls this a “widow's benefit,” but it’s 
a little like life insurance. 

Let's look at Oscar Tremont’s pension program. Both 
he and the church have paid dues and the amount has 
grown through accrued interest. Most of this money is, of 
course, destined for payments during a pastors old age; 
but some of it goes for insurance—insurance of several kinds. 

r of fact, about 40 per cent goes to pay for 
the kind which paid Oscar Tremont’s salary for 
» months after he died; the kind which pays Mrs, Tre- 
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something—however small—as long as she lives; the 


helps with Harold’s and Mary's college ex- 
he kind that pays disability benefits to the 
Tom is unable to work 
these insurance benefits come out of the 
the Rev. Horace Williamson by the churches 
s served, as well as out of the dues paid for the Rev. 
mas Wengert and the Rev. Mr. Oscar Tremont 
nisters not touched bv disabilitv or death do not 
It is as if thev had fire insurance and never 
the Board of Pensions operates as do the 
panies by observing all the mathematical and 
dures which insure its financial and actuarial 


eS 


hurch has been concerned with this problem for 
hundred vears. It was called, in the begin- 
us Uses.” and ministerial relief for 


their widows was one among many other 
und was also used to preach 


1d ministers to the far 


turned. various 


relief and pension plans were tried and outgrown or dy 
carded for better ones, Outright grants of relief, gifts g 
charity, monies from a Sustentation Fund were each in thei 
time the testimony of concern until, in the 1920's, the 
Presbyterian Church set about raising a $15,000,000 funy 
for the foundation upon which to build the present sojj 
plan. Men who began their ministry in 1927 will retip 
around 1967 and will be the first to realize the full fry 
of that vision. 


Assignment in compassion 


r the present time, more than 2,000 ministers ave retin 
and receiving pensions, while younger men hay 
taken their places. Each is a folder in the pensicn 

files—but more than that—much more. To the member ¢ 
the Pension Board, elected by the Church, each represeny 
an assignment in compassion, 

The Board knows that, for the retired minister, housiy 
is a major problem; that when a man has lived all his li 
in manses owned by churches, it is difficult, when most 
life is past, to buy a house or to manage the pavment; 
rent. But they know as well that 59 per cent of our retin 
ministers do own their own homes—and a large major 
have incomes at least half as large as they had in the 
vear they worked before retirement—which means 
though it may have worked great hardship, they have savd 
through the vears for themselves—in excess of the Pensk 
Plan 

The Pension Board keeps in touch with the widows 
our deceased ministers—3,000 of them—and with the me 
bers of the family as the children mature, and it points 
as well the new and continuing needs and ways of meeti 
them. At the present time, for instance, a Division of Wé 
fare Agencies is counseling with the orphanages, the home 
and the hospitals that have long been operated by Prest 
terian groups. 

The decisions of this Pension Board—by direction oft 
General Assembly—find expression in the work of a 
which includes actuaries to compute the financial dem 
imposed by the long life of ministers, and accountant 
record faithfully the exact details of each transaction 
addition, there are four field representatives who 
through presbytery committees on pensions. It is throg 
these committees that the Church demonstrates her cone 
for her own. 

Yes, the Church, like my neighbor across the street 
building a house. It’s far enough along to provide she 
for its large Presbyterian family, and they're living ® 
and enjoving it. It may never really be complete, bec 
when the present work is done, new rooms may be nee® 
Tomorrow, infirmary care and the day after tom 

the Church may be able to increase the disabil 
benefits. But even though the house is incomplete, 
family is living in it and enjoying it. Thomas Wenget 
out of debt. Harold Tremont will stay on in college, 
Horace Williamson will get his full pension. 

More money, more effort, more sacrifice must go 
our building before an adequate and,secure shelter wil 
ready for those we love. But as a Church, we have 
up our sleeves and taken up our tools. We have the vit 
and determination to complete the job. 

When you give to support your Church, you are bul 
this house: you are demonstrating your concern; you 
providing a share of the funds for this ministry to @ 


for whom we care. 
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tind @ No installation cost 
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CHURCH MODEL —for Large Churches and Cathedrals 

An instrument of enormous power and beauty providing a magnificent variety 
of true church tones. The choice of many famous churches and cathedrals. 
Provides: 2 manuals, swell and great (61 keys each). 25-note radial pedal- 
board. 9 pre-sets, 9 adjustable Harmonic Drawbars for each manual. Expres- 
sion pedal controls Swell, Great and Pedals. Hammond Vibrato and Vibrato 
Chorus. Console — $2178. 40 Watt Tone Cabinet with Reverberation Control, 
$560. (f.0.b. Chicago). Organ dimensions: 4834” wide, 47” deep, 46” high. 





CONCERT MODEL —for the Church 
that appreciates the finest 

In the hands of a fine organist, this 

organ contributes magnificently to 

your liturgical music. No other in- 

strument is even comparable to it in 

versatility. 


SPINET MODEL — for Small Churches, sabes eS Provides :5 octave manual ensemble. 
- a 32-note radial concave pedalboard 


Chapels, Sunday Schools 


Compact, versatile, low cost. Easily : 
moved to any room in your church. Solo Unit tunable to preference. Se- 


F 

y lective Vib d Vib Cho 
Self-contained speaker has ample vol- eS oa” > ~ ett gp et hag gen 
ume to voice its rich tones. Beart play. i OF K (Bye wan Tass Gh ney oe Rene 

i? . ines a 40-Watt Tone Cabinet with Rever- 

Provides : 2 manuals, 44 keys each. ee % beration Control, $585. (f.0.b. Chi- 
Straight 12-note pedal keyboard. Ex- -o P cago). Dimensions: 57” wide, 4756” 
Pression pedal, and 2 groups of Har- deep, 46” high. 
monic Drawbars. Price—$1285, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Includes bench. Dimensions: 
45%” wide, 43” deep, 42” high. 


built to AGO specifications. Pedal 





FREE! Mail coupon below for the booklet that has helped thousands of 
Churches raise funds for a new organ. 


LAMMOWVD ORGAN Hammond Organ Company 
J 4213 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Chosen by more than 35,000 Churches Name 
. Address 
City 


REBATE TO CHURCHES: All prices shown here in- 
clude the Federal Tax which is rebated to churches 
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National Council Picks 


Permanent Site 


Since the formation of the National 
Council of Churches in 1950, it has 
been hampered by having to scatter 
headquarters offices in a_ half-dozen 
buildings in New York City. Council 
members had hoped to postpone a de- 
cision on the permanent headquarters 
location for ten years, believing that by 
then it would be more apparent whether 
New York or Chicago—the two cities 
getting serious consideration—should be 
the final choice. But the speedy growth 
of the Council made delay impossible. 

Last month the General Board of the 
National Council chose New York for 
of permanent offices. Despite 
vigorous opposition from proponents of 
rival Chicago, the Board agreed by a 
fractional vote of 82.7 to 29.3 that New 
York meets most of the requirements for 
headquarters in this coun- 

The fractional balloting is caused 
he board having 125 votes divided 
ng its thirty denominations on the 


the site 


a Protestant 


: fs. m} hir 
basis i memi > 


met iy 
Decision controversial issue 
i vo-and-a-half hours 
relative merits of the 

ms of transportation and 

rious church headquar- 

f New York supports the 

iti f a Committee of Ten 

by the Board two vears ago 

possible sites. In reporting the 

action of the mmittee, the Rev. Dr. 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, of St. Louis, chair- 
at proximity to denomina- 
1arters rated first 
among factors governing the choice of 
New York. Out of a possible 184 church 
1dministrative offices having close con- 
nection with the Council. New York was 
have fifty-three; Philadelphia, 
thirteen. New 
York was found best-suited in terms of 
of mass communication 
nd its proximity to religious organiza- 
tions of other faiths, secular organiza- 
and over- 


+ 


man. saic tt 


hor heaagt 


was 


found to 
twenty: and Chicago 


. 
access ft media 


Hons, govermment agencies. 
seas transportation facilities. 

The committee conceded, however, 
that Chicago had several points in its 
favor, including its proximity to the 
Protestant population. and 
easier transportation with Chicago as 


ceniter of 


29 
Ju 


the hub of more advantageous shipping 
and postal facilities. The committee said 
Chicago should be designated as a “ma- 
jor office” of the Council, through 
which “the life of the Council will be 
represented and field contact services 
will be maintained.” The Board agreed 
to delay “implementation” of the deci- 
sion until following the Council's Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in Boston in No- 
vember. 

Soon after the National Council’s de- 
cision had been announced, CIO presi- 
dent Walter F. Reuther presented a gift 
of $200,000 to the Council on behalf of 
the Philip Murray Memorial Foundation. 
The grant, announced last July, was ac- 
cepted for the Council by its president, 
Bishop William C. Martin of Dallas, 
Texas. In turning the gift over to Bishop 
Martin, Mr. Reuther noted that it would 
be used by the National Council “on be- 














half of the practical application of 
ligious principles to the everyday w 
of economic life.” Bishop Martin § 
scribed the Foundation’s gift as oned 
“will contribute to the cooperative ef 
of the churches to make the Chris 
faith a more vital force in the lives 
men and nations.” 


Parents, Publishers Aid 
Cleanup of “Comics” 


A list of the towns and cities whi 
have moved to free their children 
addiction to crime- and _ horror 
books would read like an atlas of 
United States. 

Reports over the summer abunda 
confirmed the hope that Americans 
at last awakened to the seriousnes 
glamorizing psychopathic behaviorin 
minds of children (Paris, France, 


Our children are drugged with “mental marijuana.” but parental revolt is 
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wed crime- and horror-comics five 
ago). Widely-read magazines, in- | 
jing the Ladies’ Home Journal and | 
~ders Digest, and many local news- 
apers stimulated indignation against of- | 
sive comics that made itself felt in a 
wmber of ways. | 
Mail received in response to PRESBY- | 
aan LiFe’s editorial, “Primers in De- | 
rity” (May 29), seemed to indicate | 
t only widespread interest in the prob- 
»m but also determination to solve it. | 
ome correspondents requested permis- | 
ion to use the editorial in local cam- 
aigns; others asked for names of com- | 
unities that had successfully coped | 
“ith the evil, so that they could learn | 
ow it was done. 
In Roseville, California, for example, 
was the Area Ministerial Association 
hat acted first. After an investigation re- 
ealing that many comic books were far 
om funny, the members of the Associa- | 
jon called a special meeting. They re- 
olved to (1) call attention of merchants 
p the contents of the comics they were 
elling, (2) urge parents to police chil- 
en's reading matter, (3) enlist cooper- 
tion of community organizations, and 
4) request legal action by the Roseville 
ity Council. Most magazine retailers 
ere cooperative, and the City Council 
acted an ordinance providing for a 
aximum punishment of six months’ im- 
nment or $500 fine for recalcitrant 
palers. With local variations, this suc- 
story has been repeated by pastors’ 
aps in many localities. 


Mn Lubbock, Texas, the boys and girls 


the Yowh Fellowship in St. John’s | 


fethodist Church flagged the town’s 
ention. In teams of two, the young 
ple inspected comic books in all drug 
grocery stores in the community. 
Wery store owner received a letter from 
Fellowship—a note of appreciation 
Rarmful comics were not found, a com- 
int if they were. 
dn Canton, Ohio, Mayor Carl F. Wise 
a different tack. Desiring to “steer 
ihful readers from trashy material 
good literature,” the Mayor's Advisory 
ittee set aside funds to purchase 
least a thousand books costing a dollar 
More—sports books, hobby books, and 
Rerary works. At Stark County Fair, any 
wa Or young person could have his 
te of these books free if he turned 
to the committee ten crime or horror 
ies. The plan proved so popular (in 
fition to the free books, Boy Scouts 
Be present at the fair gave away 500 
pies of Boy's Life in exchange for com- 
that it is planned to make a perma- 


at movement of “Operation Swap.” 
In Dallas, Texas, too, there was a| 
lization that something must be sub- | 
ted for the comics-reading mania. | 


¢ Dallas Baptist Association, launch- 
€ 4 campaign against harmful comics, 
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This Year! 


Thousands Are Accepting Startling 


NEW FREE BOOKLET OFFER, 


The New 24-volume edition is called the 
Greatest Treasure a Family Can Possess! 





Outlining Sensitional 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Book a Month 


The new edition of Britannica is the 
greatest treasure of knowledge ever pub- 
lished, the work of 4,479 of the world’s 
best minds. It is the final authority on 
factual knowledge, and a constant inspir- 
ation that will continuously enrich the 
lives of yourself and your family. 

See the new pictorial method por- 
trayed in the free preview booklet. Mail 
the coupon today! We are sure you'll be 
glad to help spread the news by showing 
your copy to one other family. Fill in 
and mail the coupon now! 

So fascinating, so different, so unlike 
the average person's idea of an encyclo- 


PAYMENT PLAN 


paedia . . . Yes, this new Britannica 
depends vastly on _ pictures—33,432 of 
them, over 1,300 pictures average per 
velume. 

That is why we are now prepared to 
send valuable 32-page preview booklets, 
containing beautiful, large-size, full-color 
pictures, to a number of people. 

These booklets are sent free and with- 
out any obligation except that, because 
of the high cost of printing, we ask you 
to show the booklet to one other family, 
friends or neighbors. That is all you have 
to do to acquire free this gorgeous and 
valuable booklet. 


EXTRA! FREE! beautiful book sent 


ee) 
toa 
neighbor 

















West Nashville Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
Noshville, Tenn. 








Here's why 


Keepsake 
Plates 


are cherished by 
church members everywhere 


@ Your choice of plate styles in 
many beautiful colors, designs 
and border patterns. 

@ Your church pictured as you 
wont it by an artist's sketch 
which is approved by you. 

@ Reproductions of your church on 
front and historical data printed 
on beck of plate are permo- 
nently fired in ceramic color that 
will never wear off. 

@ Dependable service by a firm 
thet hes served thousands of 
satisfied customers among church 
groups. 

@ Reasonable prices, with lower 
prices on large quantities. 

@ An ideal commemorative project 
for an anniversary or dedication. 
Church members will want 
plotes to give for Christmas, 
birthdays and other gift occa- 
sions. 

@ Every church member will ap- 
precicte this opportunity to own 
such oa spiritual remembrance of 
his church. 

For sample pictes, prices and complete 
details, write today to: 
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‘GENUINE QUALITY CHURCH 


SEATING AND CHANCEL FURNITURE 





MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE 


DEPARTMENT PL 


uw 


The Monitowoc Church 
Furniture Compony is 
equipped to supply 
you with church sect- 
ing ond chonce! fur- 
nishings of genuine 
quolity ot the right 
price. 
Wwe 
INVITE YOUR 


INQUIRY 


co. 
2214 Lincola Avenue 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 








NEWS 


simultaneously decided to increase its 
own recreational and educational pro- 
grams. 

In Canon City, Colorado, it was the 
Parent-Teachers Association that raised 
the cry. Encouraged by supporting let- 
ters and phone calls from all over the 
state, the group has decided to press its 
fight into the state P.-T. A. in an effort 
to obtain action from the Colorado legis- 
lature. 

In Syracuse, Kansas, there has been 
no group action against comics, but two 
prominent retailers, the Syracuse Book 
Store and Duckwall’s Variety Store, took 
it upon themselves to refuse to accept 
any more “offensive comics” for display 
or sale in their stores. In Burlington, 
Vermont, and Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, wholesale distributors voluntarily 
removed objectionable titles from their 
lists. 

Such “self-censorship” within the in- 
dustry is regarded by most thoughtful 
students of the problem as the ideal 
solution. It would minimize the hazard 
to our free press feared by some. 

The Toledo Blade warns that “what 
begins as a voluntary effort to work out 
a problem within a community may be 
turned into a coercive form of censor- 
ship.” The American Legion, at its an- 
nual convention in Washington, called 
on the publishing industry to curb pro- 
duction of comics that “exploit lewdness, 
sadism, horror, and unbridled lawless- 
ness.” But the Legion warned against 
“a Carrie Nation attitude” that may fail 
to discriminate between good and bad 
reading materials. 

In another type of case, strong pres- 
sure from religious and parents’ groups 
has led one of the nation’s leading pub- 
lishers of comic books to abandon about 
half his line at a cost of some $250,000 
a year. 

Deploring this loss, William Gaines, 
publisher of the Entertaining Comic 
Group, contends that “actually the 
greatest number of ‘horror’ book readers 
are the adults. Some of our biggest sales 
in horror comic books are on university 
campuses. We have a tremendous fol- 
lowing at Harvard University, Ohio 
State, Penn State, and many other 
colleges.” 

Meanwhile, there was news of a 
weeks-old organization, Comic Maga- 
zine Association of America, which is 
framing “a strict code with teeth in it,” 
and has named Judge Charles F. Mur- 
phy of New York as code administrator. 
Judge Murphy, a Roman Catholic and 
father of three children, assured the 
public that “comic books which pass 





through my office and win our seal of 


| approval will be sound, wholesome, en- 


tertaining comic books.” Already twen- 
ty-four of the nation’s twenty-seven 
comics publishers have joined the Asso- 


’ closing was decided upon because ! 
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ciation, and president John Gold 
predicts the rest will come around 
we can’t lick [undesirable comies]” 


high sc! 
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said, “we don’t deserve help or conga pansio' 
eration from anyone.” of merg 
The Association may have to pgyggschool | 
fast, for indications are that the m Resid 
is out of patience, and of a mind toagaamthese st 
with columnist Dorothy Thompson, agg than 70 
writes: “The issue is not the right of gmmters SP“ 
speech, but the right to peddle held al 
marijuana for money.” since th 
board re 
Imprisoned Missionaries ete 
Reported Alive one cou 
Some hope that three Presb suit bot! 
missionaries taken prisoner by the( employ 
nese Communists in February, 1§ lie sche 
may still be alive was given by Dong board 1 
Dixon, International News Service qqggstate 0 
respondent, upon his arrival in Hag catholi 
Kong after being released from eighigmm tate © 
months’ imprisonment in China. tributin 
He identified them as Dr. and \gqguntil it 
Homer B. Bradshaw of Pittsh Last 
Pennsylvania, and Sarah Perkins, Riggtiated t 
of Charleston, South Carolina. lings of 


odist m 
tucky ] 
The Cc 
estants 
Separat 
Rawlin; 
restrain 
the use 
garbed 
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Mr. Dixon said he had seen the 
of the three on a list kept by the 
munists in the prison at Canton w 
he was held. The list was an itemiz 
of the personal effects of prisoners 
at the time they are brought to thej 
“Seeing their names on the list does 
necessarily mean they are still alive” 
said, “but the fact that a record of 
effects is still kept in the prison offe 
a very good sign that they are stil 
that prison.” 





The Bradshaws and Miss Perkins Food 
seized at Lienhsien, Kwantung Pag ete st 
ince, in 1951, and virtually no wor Church 
them has been received since then. the Nat 

in a fev 
hundre: 






Church and State: 
Nuns in Public Schools 


Parents in the eastern Kentucky tt 
of Bradfordsville last month forced 
closing down of the elementary schol 
the latest development of a contrové 
over whether garbed nuns may t 
in public schools. Earlier, the town 
fused to send high-school-age chil 
to a school ten miles away when the 
in Bradfordsville was closed. Bradio 
ville is mostly Protestant, but the co 
is predominantly Roman Catholic. 
of the five school board members 
Roman Catholic, and last year forty 
of the eighty-five teachers were n 

Bradfordsville gitizens contend 
the school board “discriminated” ag 
their high school while favoring 
Charles High School in a Roman 
olic section of the county. All but 
of the teachers in St. Charles are! 
The school board explained that 
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fordsville is not a logical center” for a 
‘sh school and its continuance or ex- 

ion would be “wasteful in the event 
of merger” with Lebanon’s independent 
school district. 

Residents of Bradfordsville countered 
these statements with a rally, of more 
than 700, at which 8 Protestant minis- 
ters spoke. Demonstrations have been 
held almost daily at the high school 
since the strike began. When the school 
board rejected repeated demands by par- 
ents to reopen the high school, Brad- 
fordsville residents felt there was only 
one course open. Some 460 of them filed 
suit both to reopen the school and to halt 
employment of nuns in the county’s pub- 
lic schools. The suit alleged that the 
board members are violating federal and 
state constitutions in employing Roman 
Catholic sisters as teachers. It asked that 
state officials be prevented from dis- 
tributing public money to the board 
until it halts allegedly illegal practices. 

Last October, a similar suit was ini- 
tiated by the Reverend James C. Raw- 
lings of Bradfordsville, a retired Meth- 
odist minister and president of the Ken- 
tucky Free Public Schools Committe. 
The Committee is an affiliate of Prot- 
estants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State. Mr. 
Rawlings is seeking, as a taxpayer, to 
restrain public officials from permitting 
the use of tax funds in schools where 


garbed Catholic sisters teach. 


Earthquake Victims Aided 
Food, clothing, bedding, and cash aid 


were started on their way to Algeria by 
Church World Service, relief agency of 
the National Council of Churches, with- 
in a few hours after receipt of news that 
hundreds of persons had been killed and 
thousands others made homeless by an 
earthquake there last month. Dr. Way- 
land Zwayer, associate executive direc- 
tor, said that through a transatlantic 
phone call a carload of flour recently sent 
to France was immediately diverted to 
Algeria along with other foodstuffs and 
telief goods. 

In addition, an initial $5,000 in cash 
was made available to aid relief of the 
disaster victims, he said. He added that 
James Holman of the Methodist Board 
of Missions office at Constantine, Algeria, 
had left for the earthquake area to serve 
aS representative for C.W.S. and the 
World Council of Churches, 

The earthquake struck early in the 
morning of September 9, catching most 
f the population asleep, Although the 
tremor lasted but twelve seconds. heavy 
amage was wrought over a fifty-square- 
mile area centering around Orleans- 
ville and extending to the Mediterranean 
port of Tenes, twenty-four miles to the 





Ministers and Social Security 


2. Participation should begin in January 


INCE ministers will become eli- 

gible to participate in Social 
Security as of January 1, 1955, on 
a voluntary, self-employed basis, 
the question arises as to whether it 
is beneficial for them to participate. 
Members of the congregation will 
be interested because the minister’s 
decision may affect them indirectly. 
Three examples may be helpful in 
understanding what benefits might 
be derived from participation: 

(1) The Rev. Mr. A. is 35, re- 
ceives a salary of $5,000, has a wife 
and two young children. He plans 
to render thirty to forty more years 
of service before he expects to re- 
tire. Since the new law gives him 
two years to “make up his mind,” 
should he not postpone participa- 
tion until the last possible minute? 
If Mr. A. begins his participation 
as of January 1, 1955, and were to 
die in 1957, his family would re- 
ceive $200 per month until the older 
child was 18, Depending on the age 
of the children, this benefit might 
be considered the equivalent of 
a life insurance policy for over 
$25,000 on his life. This “insurance 
coverage” is in addition to the regu- 
lar pension benefits to which the 
minister and his wife would be en- 
titled if they were to live—benefits 
which would total almost $2,000 
per year on retirement. 

(2) The Rev. Mr. B. is 62; he has 
a wife, but no children, and receives 
a salary of $1,500 a year. He has 
always served small churches, and 
in past years some of the churches 
which he served failed to pay the 
regular pension dues so he is wor- 
ried about being forced to retire 
on a pension of only $800 per year. 
If he participates in Social Security 
beginning January 1, 1955, and 
nays the tax until age 65, he and 
his wife (if she is over 65) would 
receive Social Security benefits of 
$1,134 per year which, added to an 
$800 pension, will total about 
$1.934 per year. This outlook could 
make a great difference in the fu- 


ture plans of both the church and 
the minister. 

(3) The Rev. Mr. C. is 68, re- 
ceives $4,200 per year, his children 
are grown, and he and his wife 
(age 64) are planning to retire in 
1955 on a pension of $1,200 a year, 
supplemented by some modest sav- 
ings. If Mr. C. continues to serve 
until July 1, 1956, and participates 
in Social Security, he and his wife 
would receive an income of about 
$1,950 in addition to his $1,200 
pension income, or a total retirement 
income of $3,150 per year. With 
this income Mr. and Mrs. C. would 
not be forced to live with their chil- 
dren, for they could live in their 
own home (which he would, of 
course, have to buy or rent, since 
the church will want the new min- 
ister to live in the manse). 

It should be observed that, al- 
though these Social Security bene- 
fits may appear high, they are ex- 
actly the same benefits to which 
most church members are entitled 
as citizens. Ministers who wish to 
do so may participate for the first 
time on January 1, 1955, and thev 
should have the encouragement of 
their parishioners. It is important to 
realize that it will be eighteen 
months before ministers’ families are 
fully protected under the plan so 
that, even if participation begins 
on January 1, 1955, it will still be 
July 1, 1956, before their families 
are really protected. A delay in their 
participation delays the time during 
which the protection is provided 
and such postponement will, in most 
instances, reduce the amount of the 
pension benefits which the minister 
might receive. It is for these im- 
portant reasons that participation 
should not be delayed. 


Note: This is the second news item on “Min- 
isters and Social Security.” The October 30 
issue will include information on what 
churches can do for their older ministers—a 
plus effort, which, if taken now, will provide 
extraordinary benefits. This “good turn” is 
one which must be done now or not at all, 


—Donacp L. Hrprarp 
Board of Pensions 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 





Monthly Retirement Benefits 





Minister 
& wife 
(over 65) 
Amount 


$ 45.00 
82.50 


Average Minister 


Monthly 


“Salary” 


Amount 


$ 30.00 

55.00 

78.50 

b 88.50 
300. 98.50 
350, (max.) 108,50 





Monthly Benefits payable to depend- 
ents in event of minister's death 





Widow and 
1 child 
(ender _18) 


$ 45.00 
82.60 


117.80 
132.80 
147.80 
162.80 
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Carillonic Bells’ 
Cover your church community 
with vibrant, spirit-lifting carillon 
music. Churches everywhere find 
“Carillonic Bells’ a valuab 
economical, builder of spiri 
interest. 
The instrument requires no 
belfry—may be played manually 
or automatically—weighs very 
little, yet has the range and vol- 
ume of many tons of cast bells. 
For details, write— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
518A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
*Corillonic Bells” Is ao trodemork for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Corillons, Inc. 
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TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESBDWOOD - FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD - 
LINOLEUM - PLASTICS 

STRONG, RIGID 
TUBULAR 
STEEL LEGS 





MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO 
7468S 34th Milweoub ‘ , 


J 





ROYAL 


DUTCH DELFT WARE 
CANISTER SETS ¢« TRAYS 










Write for prices and literature 





DAMER ¢o. 
as, BESS 
PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hongings—Altor Cloths 
Bible Morkers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—fabrics 
Custom Toiloring for Clergymen 


Marking 117 Yeors of 


1837 Service to the Church 1954 
ond 


clergy 


COX SONS & VIMNING, Inc. 


rim! 2314 Strect, Hew Yo 10, MY. 


RADIO & TV NOISES 
v.\9 TOP INSTANTLY 


£0 - 

VENTION “CLEAR TONE” Miter eli- 
minates seisy interferences caused by al! 
meter appliances, autes, oi! burners, 
ete. Simply plug radie or TV cord inte 
Siter and iter inte wall socket. Enjoy 
“CLEAR TONE reception. Try 5 
Gaye MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 

SEND iGc for postage handling. 

Howscheld Pred., Det. 210, Scarsdote, H. Y. 
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Dr. Martin Niemoeller (left) and Dr. Rajaiah D. Paul, secretary of the Church 
South India, are two of the twelve church leaders elected last month to serve 


the World Council’s Executive Committee. Presbyterian member is Eugene C. Blake 


New Leadership for the World Council 
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n Americ 
HERE was no question about it, the telecasts and broadcasts both abm ‘ag 
World Council of Churches, as a re- and in the United States were cover hild by 


sult of Evanston, had definitely made an many aspects of the Assembly. And mie” oe 
impression on the planet it serves. the United States, Evanston delegiamy = 
Last month radio monitors in London and participants from many countigmptsicens 





| picked up some interesting observations were talking to church groups in scomy ety me 
|about Evanston from Communist com- of cities and towns. Included in ta® yer 
s at-ti 


mentators in the Soviet Union. The Rus- groups were such names as Kagawa 


|sian propagandists charged that the Japan; Bishop Hans Lilje of Germaye’ cture 


United States had organized the Evans- Charles P. Taft and Mrs. James Wyk “*® de 
ton Assembly “solely for the purpose of (president of United Church Wome everal m 
making political capital out of it.” One of the United States; and Rajah } ril_headc 
Moscow commentator calmly stated that kam, the World Council’s able East As 956 ther 
“the fact that President Eisenhower secretary. Other Council staff membe How is 
| spoke at this rally proves this beyond the were hard at work last month prod el 


shadow of a doubt.” The attack on ing, for the general public, book 
Evanston was one of the latest in a full- which will cover the main actions take 
scale anti-religious propaganda cam- and subjects covered by the Assemb 
paign now being carried on by the Rus- delegates. Some of these booklets m 


e the 
t plac 


based on 
nd 


Savic 

























sian press and radio. be ready for publication this month. . 

On the other hand, Syracuse’s East- In this rush of post-Evanston activi polding th 
wood Baptist Church last month became _ which also included meetings of # tries 
probably the first church anywhere in powerful, policy-making, ninety-memigy ¢ Coun 
the world to use the World Council sym- Central Committee and the Commis The be 
bol (the boat with the cross) in a of Faith and Order early last mon tated tir 
stained-glass window. The window, there was adequate evidence that oy Co 
dedicated last month, is part of the East- Council would continue to make ani > 3 


wood congregation’s new $170,000 pression on the world even though neil’ 
ouncil’s 


church plant. next Assembly is at least six years away h 
And in Canada, the United Church Chief reasons for this assumption = Me e 
took seriously the Evanston Assembly's two: (1) the Council's leadership, r ed b 
5 ' 


suggestion in its message to consider “its (2) the Council’s organizational 
relation to other churches ... that we It’s no secret that many churches 
may all be one” by voting to formulate a church organizations tend to pres 


ssembly 
In the 





Plan of Union with the Church of Eng- _ the status quo both’ personnel-wise “ Cent 
| land in Canada. policy-wise in their activities. 00 oa 
» in 






In addition, the church magazines of sionally a new face of a new way 









‘the world were using September and doing things comes forth, but only vate, 
October issues (October is Church long periods of discussion or on bet 
| Press Month in North America) to un- moving crises. But not so with the Wag”* Centr 
load their heavy editorial lumber on the Council. : Com 
Evanston Assembly. The major religious Perhaps taking the hint from some Mis grou 
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Electronic Organ 
MODEL 45 


@ Two full 61 note manuals, 25 pedals 

e Self-contained amplification—completely portable 
e Standard controls < 
e 20 independent stops, four couplers, 


former British Presbyterian Lesslie New- 
igin, now a Church of South India 
ishop, serves on the Central Committee. 


ts more adventurous member churches 
America and Asia, the World Council 
it Evanston proved it was not a timid 
hild by making extensive changes in 
both personnel and organization, Today 
the Council has a complete new set of 
presidents (see P.L., Sept. 18). Of the 
inety members of the Central Commit- 
ee, seventy-seven are new, The Coun- 
iis at-times-confusing organizational 
tructure of the past six years has been 
haken down and streamlined. There are 
everal new faces now at World Coun- 
fil headquarters in Geneva, and by 
956 there will be several more. 
How is the World Council of Churches 
mn and who are some of the peo- 
ble—old as well as new—who will help it 
erve the cause of Jesus Christ? In the 
rst place, the Council, of course, is 
based on belief in Jesus Christ as Lord 
nd Savior. Today 163 church bodies 
holding this common belief in forty-eight 
pountries make up the membership of 
e Council. 

The member churches at certain 
tated times send delegates to attend 
orld Council Assemblies (Amsterdam, 
948; Evanston, 1954). The Assembly, 
$ in the Presbyterian Church, is the 
uncil’s chief governing body. But 
ince the Assembly meets so seldom, 
ome kind of ad interim group must be 
lected by the Assembly to carry on the 
ssembly’s business between sessions. 
In the World Council, this group is 
he Central Committee, which meets 
“es a year (next meeting: August 2-9, 
955, in Geneva, Switzerland). Since 
mere may be business to discuss and act 
non between these yearly get-togethers, 
ne Central Committee elects an Execu- 
lve Committee to meet twice a year. In 
mis group are the chairman and vice- 
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selective vibratos 


e Traditional Baldwin tone quality 


e@ New modest cost 


ORGA-SONIC MODEL 40 


BALDWIN 


PIANO COMPANY 


Organ Division, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


BUILDERS OF: 
BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS 
ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL PIANOS 
BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC 
ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


An innovation in organ building, almost unbelievable 
in versatility and scope of true organ tones, the new 
BALDWIN Model 45 commands an unusually broad se- 
lection of stops in all four organ tone families—Diapa- 
son, Flute, String and Reed. Although self contained, 
requiring no special installation, the Model 45 is so 
designed that it can be used with Baldwin's standard 
auxiliary tone equipment where desirable. See this 
amazing instrument today! 


Is Financing a Problem? 
The Baldwin Piano Company will fi your purchase of 
any Baldwin-built piano or organ. 
Thousands of churches are now taking advantage of this 
i facturer-cust Finance Plan. 








7 7 


For complete details ask your Baldwin dealer, or write us. 


NOW BALDWIN COVERS THE FIELD 
WITH FOUR SUPERB ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


. An Instrument for Every Purpose, Every Budget! 


The Baldwin Piano Company 

Organ Division, t PL-104 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Please send us full information on: 

0 The new Model 45 Baldwin Electronic Organ. 

O Other electronic organs built by Baldwin. 

O Baldwin's uni fact st 
Finance Plan. 

GUGANEEA TION 


| ADDRESS. 
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Bible 


THE SMITH-GOODSPEED COMPLETE BIBLE 


[INCLUDING THE APOCRYPHA] 


The Bible translated 
by Americans into the 
American language 
you use every day. 
$4.50 at all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, S750 Billie Avenue, Chicage 37, 


or 
Other Smith-Goodspeed Bibles available. 
Write for a free brochure describing the complete selection. 
ae 




































HOW TO RAISE THE MONEY 


FOR YOUR NEW CHOIR ROBES 





Want new 
Choir Robes? 
. . « but funds 
ore short? 


ine 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET 120 


Style Cotelog ond Fabric Selector with 
ovt showing how eech fabric and color 
eppeors os o finished Robe. Request Catelog v22 





Also write f 


@munmreotvre cul 


For Pulpit Robe. request Cotelog m22 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
* Leng hioad City |, N.Y. 
932 Oot S. + Chicago 13, w 
1908 Beverly Blvd. + Lor Angeles S7, Cohl. 


$M Jactron 





Surplus Twist 
46 pris *2 
SBRRERBSE 





GENUINE, HI-GRADE. 
CARBON TOOL STEEL 
HARDENED. 
BRANO-NEW 


LESS THAN 4\4c Ea. 


FOR HAND OF 
ELECTRIC DRILL: 


Bedbtyists! Homeown 
ere! Carpenters! A 
mest your last chance 
te get 46 brand-new. car 
bem teel-stee! twist drills for 
ess them 41 ceats each! You 
get abeut 5 cach of all most-used 
™ needie-sized = 16" up te 
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NEWS 
| chairman of the Central Committee, the 
| six Council presidents, and twelve other 
| members-at-large elected from the Cen- 
) tral Committee. 

Heading these important groups of 
church men and women is a brilliant 
American clergyman, Dr. Franklin Clark 
| Fry, president of the United Lutheran 
Church, Dr, Fry succeeds the Church of 
England’s Bishop of Chichester, Dr. 
George K. A. Bell, as chairman of the 
Central and Executive Committees. 
Bishop Bell was elected as honorary 
president of the Council at Evanston. 
Dr. Emest A. Payne, fifty-two-vear-old 
general secretary of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was elected 
to succeed Dr, Fry as vice-chairman. 

The roster of the new Central Com- 
mittee reads like a religious Who's Who. 
The two Presbyterian U.S.A. members 
| elected to the group are General Assem- 
|bly Moderator Ralph W. Lloyd and 
| Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake. Also 
from the United States are Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, former Coun- 
cil co-president; Dr. James Wagner, 
president of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church; and Dr, Reuben Nel- 
son, general secretary of the American 
Baptist Convention. 

From Asia, there are Bishop Lesslie 
Newbigin of the Church of South India 
jand Dr. Andrew Thakur Das of the 
| United Church of Northern India and 
Pakistan (see P.L., Jan. 9). One of the 
featured speakers at Evanston, the Rev- 
erend Peter Dagadu (P.L., Sept. 18) is 
| a member from Africa. From the United 
Kingdom is another former Council 
| president, the Archbishop of Canter- 
|bury. And from continental Europe, 


'such men as Dr. Martin Niemoeller and 


Bishop Hans Lilje of Germany, Bishop 
Yngve Brilioth of Sweden and Dr, Pierre 


|L. E. Maury of the French Reformed 


| Church are members. 





The World Council's progress for the next six years will depend largely @ 
leadership of these three men: Dr. Franklin Clark Fry (center); Dr. Emmet 
Payne (left) and the World Council's General Secretary, W. A. Visser ‘t 





Although the Evanston 
failed to name a lay person as ap 
dent, church men and women are 
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represented on the Central Commis The 
Included among the seventeen op aiiin the | 
Committee are Francis Pickens Millfifonly 


the Presbyterian Church U.S.; Presidallifynion. 
Nathan Pusey of Harvard ( Protest Austra 
Episcopal); Charles C. Parlin (MethlliMare tak 
ist), who headed the Evanston format 
bly’s tremendous press and radio: In C 
operation; Mrs. Leslie Swain, fo union 
president of the American Baptist Janad: 
vention; Mrs, Kathleen Bliss (Church unci 
England), one of the leading debataliifat its | 
at Evanston; Lebanese Ambasaédifone di: 
Charles Malik; and Dr. Reinhold wiution 1 
Thadden, head of the German Kirchalifimittees 
tag movement. Dr. Blake, Mr. Dagaifiiiformul: 
Bishop Oxnam, Bishop Brilioth, Mijehurch 
Niemoeller, and Mrs. Bliss were hen | 
elected to the Council Executive Galehurch 
mittee. Another U.S. member is Deiiderati 
Liston Pope of Yale Divinity School, Hijective 

Carrying out and supplementing Alls 
instructions of the World Council hurch 
sembly and its ad interim agency-@Church 
Central Committee—is the staff of fore D 
Council, with headquarters in Genelilenomi 
(see P.L., May 29) and an office in Naions o 
York City. alian 

Chief responsibility for the dayi—Church 
day work of the Council is lodged inffual m 
capable hands of Dr. W. A. Vissrfiifter d 
Hooft, General Secretary of the Walther t 
Council since its beginning. Most of the 
Council’s work will now be shared uncet 
three Divisions: Studies, headed by MWalder 
Robert Bilheimer (P.L., July 24); EajfProtest: 
menical Action, soon to be headed by ist ( 
energetic young Briton, Dr. Franes@j™ponth ; 
House; and Inter-Church Aid and Sa This 
ice te Refugees, under the directio@@ian Sy 
veteran secretary Robert Mackie, Wj the u 
this team and many others like them, @jfhe mec 
World Council was ready for the 
six years. 
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Mher Churches 
Consider Union 


The three Presbyterian denominations 
inthe United States are by no means the 
only churches which are considering 
ynion. In three other countries—Canada, 
Australia, and Italy—Protestant groups 
wre taking steps that would lead to the 
formation of new church bodies. 

In Canada, formulation of a plan for 
union with the Church of England in 
(Canada was approved by the General 

ouncil of the United Church of Canada 
t its biennial meeting. There was only 
ne dissenting vote, The adopted reso- 
ution recommended that the union com- 

ittees of both churches “devise a plan 
ormulating the ideal of a reunited 
hurch.” It was suggested that the plan 
hen be submitted to the individual 
hurches of both denominations for con- 
sideration and study “as the concrete ob- 
ective to which we strive.” 

All state assemblies, presbyteries, and 
hurch sessions of the Presbyterian 
‘hurch of Australia will be polled be- 
ore December, 1955, on whether the 
Henomination should resume negotia- 
jons on organic union with the Aus- 
alian Congregational and Methodist 
Jhurches. This was decided at the an- 
ual meeting of the General Assembly 
fter discussion of requests from the 
bther two denominations for resumption 
f the negotiations. In Italy it was an- 
hounced that plans for union of the 
Waldensian Church, the world’s oldest 
Protestant body, and the Italian Meth- 
list Church will be discussed this 
onth at a meeting of pastors. 

This was announced at the Walden- 
ian Synod’s annual meeting. Progress 

the union negotiations was reported at 
e meeting. 


ew Chaplain Program 


Eighteen seminarians who have not | 


tt completed their studies for ordina- 
h were graduated last month from the 
med Forces Chaplain School at Fort 
eum, New York. The first such class 
history, they were commissioned as 
tond lieutenants in the Army chaplain 
erve, pending completion of their 
inary studies, 
This is the first time, also, that chap- 
have ever been appointed to the 
de of second lieutenant. Customarily, 
plain is commissioned a first lieu- 
mant when he enters upon active duty, 
t these are the first chaplains under 
new recruitment program which 
fers theological students a chance to 
in their reserve commissions before 
bmpleting formal studies, After ordina- 
on, they will be called to duty, as 
peded, and promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. 
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Where Will You Go in Florida? 


if You Want a Vacation You Can Afford? 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you know just 
where to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And 
if there's any man who can give you the facts you 
want it's Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous 
Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn't traveling!) 

His big book, ‘‘Norman Ford's Florida.’ telis you, 
first of all, road by road, mile by mile, everything 
you ll find in Florida, whether you're on vacation, 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retire- 
ment prospects 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restau- 
rants where you can stop for the best accommoda- 
tions and meals at the price you want to pay. For 
that longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide 
you, you'll find a real ‘‘paradise’—just the spot 
which has everything you want 

Of course, there's much more to this big book 


! You Want a Job or a Home in Florica 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talks 
with hundreds of personne! managers, business men, 
real estate operators, state officials, etc., lets him 
pinpoint the towns you want to know about if you're 
going to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or 








Mahe Extra Money 


SELL PECANS ANDO PECAN CANDY 


BIG PROFITS 


SPECIAL WHOLESALE PRICES TO CIVIC, 
FRATERNAL AND SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 
PECAN HALVES — 1-Ib. Cello Bags 
BROKEN PECAN PIECES—1-lb, Cello Bags 





Packed 
Price to Case 


Candy — 1-Ib. Pecan Pralines -75.. 12 
1-Ib. Pecan Roll 45... 36 
1-Ib. Pecan Stuffed Dates . 24 


Delivery Prepaid East of Mississippi 
(On Orders of 100 Pounds or More) 


Write for Complete Price List and Information 


GARFIELD. GEORGIA 


a business of your own. If you've ever wanted to 
run a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells 
you today’s inside story of these popular invest- 
ments 


If You Want to Retire On a Small income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can re- 
tire now on the money you've got, whether it's a 
little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal 
job to help out your income, he tells you where to 
pick up extra income.; Because Norman Ford al- 
ways tells you where life in Florida is pleasantest 
on a small income, he can help you to take life 
easy now 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida— 
whether you want to retire, vacation, get a job, 
buy a home, or start a business, ‘‘Norman Ford's 
Florida’ gives you the facts you need to find exactly 
what you want. Yet this big book with plenty of 
maps and weil over 100,000 words sells for only 
$2—only a fraction of the money you'd spend 
needlessly if you went to Florida blind 

For your copy. print name and address, ask for 
—— Ford's phan ay and mail with $2 in cash, 
check. Or money order to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 
23 FRANKLIN BLVD., GREENLAWN (LONG IS- 
LAND), NEW YORK. 
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HERITAGE... 


Conristion Education is fulfilling the needs 
of our youth by training them to meet the 
challenges of living, the spiritual as well as 
the material, to be strong in character and 
to make the most of their lives. 

Our 41 colleges, some of the oldest in the 

country, stand for high academic standards 
and the Christian training and development of 
27,000 students. The work of our colleges and 
Westminster Foundations—work of immortal 
significance—needs you to insure its opera- 
tion. : 
You can share in the work of the Board of 
Christian Education and at the same time 
give yourself an absolutely safe investment— 
an investment which guarantees you a com- 
fortable financial return. When you purchase 
a Presbyterian Annuity you realize these im- 
portant benefits: 


@ LIBERAL INCOME TAX EXEMPTIONS 


@ STEADY, REGULAR PAYMENTS ON 
FIXED DATES 


@ NO RE-INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


@ NO LEGAL FEES 


Write today for full information—without obliga- 
tion—and learn how you can further the purposes 
of the Christian Church and at the same time 
provide for the future for yourself and your 
family. Mail the coupon today! 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 81-1, Chicago 26, lil. 


si ss . 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10 NY 


1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. 
Please tell me what percent income | w 
receive, my date of birth being. 

month dey yeer 

At present | om most interested in 

OD Boerd of Natione! Missions 
O Beoerd of Foreign Missions 
OD Beerd of Christion Education 


Please send me free booklet explaining all deteils 
ee 

Address....... 

eS PL-10-16-54 
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a nspiration... 


The pipe organ is best 
suited to reflect the 
varied moods of religi- 


powerful, yet capable 
of the most subtle ren- 


listeners for hundreds 


If your church is con- 
sidering a new organ, 
we suggest you see and 
hear a Moller. You'll 
» surprised to learn 
you can obtain a true 
custom-built Miller 
pipe organ — for less 








*Slightly higher in the Weat. 
| American Indian children with dolls and animal toys given them for Christ 






Of People and Places 


@ Churches plan Christmas gift serv- 
ices. The Women’s Association of First 
Presbyterian Church, 
| Dakota, recently held a summer Christ- 
y, an annual event. The object 
of the party is to have gifts ready to dis- 
tribute among the mission churches in 
Dakota Presbytery by 
tribution is made by the Reverend Al- 
bert E, Cropp, Director of Indian Work 
in the Great Plains 


















THE PAYNE-SPIERS 
STUDIOS, mc. + 


The gifts are wrapped and marked 
with the age and sex for which they are 
suitable. For the past three years the 
women of First Church have also dressed 
dolls for little Indian girls, who seldom 
receive such a gift. This year one hun- 
dred twenty-five gifts and forty-five dolls 
were brought to the party, 
attended by eighty people. The offering 
of $52.85 will be used to buy drugs for 
mission hospitals. 




















TEXAS PECAN HALVES 


THE TEXAS PECAN CO. 


SENSATIONAL 
KNIFE SHARPENER 
SHARP 


CASH 
Now Sharpen all your knives, 





garden tools im a flash! This new combination sharpen- 
er and giass cutter | 
with correct cutting angle for each tool. 
SEND 'Gc fer postage handling. 
Scarséate Paseucts, Dept. 





216, Scarsdale, &. V. 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


FS RUBBER SCRUBBER 


ber. Try #—you'll love 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
Ort. & 
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A unique Christmas gift project, hd 
last year for the first time, is going to 
repeated this year by member 
friends of the First Presbyterian Chum 
Warsaw, Illinois. It started when Mn 


McMaster Kerr, the pastor’s wife, s Chur 
gested to the senior group of the Wagthird yea 
minster Fellowship that they send gagpheld last 


to some of the inmates of the State figgPresbyte: 
pital in Jacksonville. They agreed toy (the 
vide gifts for twenty people, wrote{fMpastor) . 
that number of names, and hurch v 


thirty-eight instead. The superintendgmmately 8 
of the hospital revealed that 267 mijshow en 
and women had not received a lettegStates an 
gift, or a visit for a year or more, Oig™gwhich w: 

































organizations in the church responigmattracted 
when this need was made known, @ 
and money came in response to publi 
by the press and radio stations. Du 
the week before Christmas two huni 
and sixty-nine gifts were taken te 
hospital. Later, one of the nurses ¥ 
“Just wish you could have seen! 
reaction when I had your gifts tof 
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Women use assembly-line technique in making figurines for Christmas ¢ Dpen to \ 
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them at Christmas. It would have done 
heart good.” 

This year, for the sixth time, members 
the Morrison (Illinois) Presbyterian 
Phurch are engaged in a project which 
esses the religious meaning of Christ- 
In the past, more than 2,000 figu- 
ss for 200 creches have been made 
ind given to church-school-age children. 
dental stone, highly resistant to break- 
is poured in rubber molds and let 
nd for thirty minutes. Next the figu- 
es are shellacked and painted in red, 
blue, green, brown, purple, and 

in tones, in a flat finish. 
The figurines are distributed at a pre- 
Shristmas service. Three-year-old chil- 
are given the family unit—Mary, Jo- 
ph, and Jesus; the four-year-olds, the 
Wise Men; the five-year-olds, three 
camels; and the six-year-olds, three shep- 
erds. Fathers are encouraged to make 
stables for the figurines for their chil- 
dren. Thus, each child has a complete 
eche by the time he has reached 

second-year primary class. 


Church holds art festival. For the 
hird year an Outdoor Art Festival was 
held last month at the Kirk in the Hills 
Presbyterian Church, Bloomfield, Michi- 
gan (the Reverend Harold C. DeWindt, 
pastor), Three hundred members of the 
hurch worked on assembling approxi- 

ately 800 works of art and 400 craft 
show entries from all over the United 
States and parts of Europe. The festival, 

hich was held on four successive days, 
attracted about 5,000 visitors. 


Tribute paid long-term organists. Two 
hurch organists, each of whom has 
berved for sixty-one years, were honored 
ecently by the congregations for which 
they played. They are Miss Lettie La- 
Bounty of the Willard Presbyterian 
hurch, Willard, Ohio (the Reverend Jo- 
ph Blackburn, pastor), and Miss Mary 
W. Scrafford of the First Presbyterian 
phurch, Bath, New York (the Reverend 

bbert Cleveland Holland, pastor). In 
of Miss Scrafford’s eighty-fifth 
inday, which occurred this year, the 
y W. Scrafford Anniversary Organ, 
hd was started by some of the mem- 

of First Church, 


ono 


World Council trip presented. Mem- 
of the Adamsville Presbyterian 
waurch, Adamsville, Texas, and some 
mends, presented the pastor, the Rev- 
end A. W. Yell, with a week's visit 
the World Council of Churches held 
tently in Evanston, Illinois. The trip 
§ in honor of Mr, Yell’s fortieth anni- 
in the ministry. While in Evans- 
in, Mr. Yell was able to attend several 
the important sessions which were 
pen to visitors, 
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If you are on the kitchen committee of 
your church, school, lodge, club, P.T.A., 
etc., you will be delighted with our 
new MONROE Tables. NOW, at no 
extra cost, offered with completely fin- 
ished tops, highly resistant to most 
serving hazards. USED WITHOUT 
TABLE CLOTHS. Send for catalog with 
direct factory prices and money-saving 
discounts to institutions. 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For Folding Tables and Chairs 


Transport and store your folding tables 


and chairs the easy, 


MONROE 


port-Storage 
ability in limited space. 


THE MONROE COMPANY 
64 CHURCH STREET 


MONROE 
Trucks No. TSS 


ROBES Jf 


More Impressive 


Christmas Programs 


A complete selection of styles and 
materials, In all colers including white. 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C€-20 | 
(choir robes): J-20 (children's robes); 


P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN. ILL. 1000 WN MARKET ST 
OS ANGELES 28 CAL 
624. N Cahuenga Bivd 


CHICAGO 1. | 
228 8 LaSalle St 


WEW YORK IN Y 
366 Fifth Ave 


THE ADVERTISERS WILL BE PLEASED to send complete information about their products. 
EVERY ISSUE OF PRESBYTERIAN LIFE brings you Advertisements of New Products and Services. 


modern way on 
Construction of Trans- 
permits maneuver- 
See Catalog. 


Trucks. 
Trucks 


COLFAX, IOWA 


Ss 


Complete Line of 
Folding Chairs 


OS 3! 


a 6 ee ee 
NGROGSGSING! 





tooled Book of 


dignity to your church. 


windows. Send 


Engrossed designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church furnishings and stained glass 
‘or our free catalog. 


> BOOKS cof REMEMBRANCE ~ 


Keep a record of church history 
and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
emembrance, e¢n- 
grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
pository, such a book adds beauty and 








et 


(WHiTTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











SUSIE WALKER wisi sx DOLL 


With Long, Silky, Washable SARAN Hair 


. Prayers. 


20” TALL 


Nationally Advertised 
At $9.95 
SENSATIONAL VALUE— ONLY 

plus 50c shipping or C.0.D. plus postage 


NOW YOU CAN DRESS SUSIE, TOO— 


SAVE MORE THAN 50% ON HER CLOTHING : M . 


dressed 7. 


walking with her little mother. 
Walker is beautifully formed, even to the 
small details of finger nails, dimples and 
creases in her chu arms and legs. 
assumes and will hold (no flopping) all 
lifelike positions. Susie can be washed, 
dressed and undressed in standard 20” doll 
costumes. Her hair can be washed and 


So Lifelike you'll think she's a real girl 
her. Susie 


She's 


combed ; her pigtails braided and set in Unbreckable 


any fashion desired. Nothing can go 
wrong with her working parts and she is 
molded of the new shockproof plastic that 
assures years and years of loving play. 
Susie Walker is the answer to every girl's 
[ Commended by Parents Mi - 
zine. Union-Made in U.S.A. by skilled 
American_workers. Satisfaction Uncondi- 
tionally Guaranteed ! 
SUSIE WALKER IS ALSO AVAILABLE 
IN THE LARGEST SIZE MADE—23” 
TALL. Nationally advertised at $15.95. 
OUR PRICE—$5.95 plus 50c shipping or 


AT fomsee. 

SMALLER SIZE SUSIE WALKER: All 
above features but No Voice—14” TALL. 
$5.95. rage y $2.98 plus 50c 





anes or C.O. lus 





Style 14” Size} 20" Size 


23” Size] 





Hat & Coat Ensemble 
Bridal Ensemble 
Plaid Vinyl! Raincape 
Ballerina Outfit 
Hostess Coat 

Sheer Nightgown 


7% 
98¢ 
29% 
4% 
2% 
3% 


98¢ 
$1.49 
3% 
98¢ 
6% 
5% 





4% 
7% 


$1.10 
$1.79 


$1.10 
69. 





ORDER ALL SIX OUTFITS | $2.98 | $3.98 











$4.98 














P. J. HILL CO. Dept. P-676 


Ldheer Nighige we | 
933 Broad Street, Newa 
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NEWS 


A CENTURY OF 
i 


Write for information ''": 
on type of organ 
in which you 







|For the Record 


Anniversaries 

Two hundred fortieth. The Abington 
| Presbyterian Church, Abington, Penn- 
|sylvania (the Reverend John Magill, 
pastor). 

Two hundred thirtieth. The Pequea 
Presbyterian Church, Narvon, R.D., 





inte ted. 7 Ee . 
ave etgrested 4 | Pennsylvania (the Reverend Robert 
F 2 RT | Lloyd Roberts, pastor). 


Two hundred twentieth. The First 
Presbyterian Church, Carlisle, Pennsyl- 


a enenes |e (See Set 
REED ORGANS | ipa ease sal wT 


decorated church and main school build- 


LS. ing were rededicated. 

SS > ye Senn One hundred fiftieth, The Muddy 
ESTEY ORGAN CORP., BRATTLEBORO,VT. |Creek Presbyterian Church, Butler, 
—— R.D., Pennsylvania (the Reverend Rob- 
ert F, Paxton, Jr., pastor). Highlight of 
the celebration was the dedication of a 
new religious education unit. 










FOR Weur CHURCH terian Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


(the Reverend Cary N. Weisiger, III, 
| pastor). 

The Duncannon Presbyterian Church, 
Duncannon, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend Elwood F. Reeves, Jr., pastor). 

The First Presbyterian Church, Hub- 
ca "te teen’ eines bard, Ohio (the Reverend John Calvin 

and direct-factory price list. | Little, pastor) " 

Mfg. Co., Dept. P, Rock Island, Ill. | One hundredth. The Frenchtown 

——————— =m | Presbyterian Church, Frenchtown, New 

Personal PHOTO | Jersey (the pee — a 
: | pastor), in observance of the dedication 

Christmas Cards | of its present building. 

including envelopes | The First Presbyterian Church, 

from your own negative 


Limited Trial Offer-one erder(25 carés)teacartemer | | Darby, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Wil- 
FREE SAMPLE. Jus! send negative of your child, family, liam J. J. Wiseman, pastor). 


, t etc. for free sam Deluxe Yulecard, from > . . 
worid oat nat mn a inatetip hd cchesn asa? Westminster Presbyterian Church, 





De your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our 
free catalogue and factory 
prices on U.S. and Christian 
flags for Churches. Sunday 
Schools, etc. All sizes avail- 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Tear out and write 













Regalia 





ape. Negatrve returned with sample and price folder. alo. New York , ank 
2 ~~ i Ct Buffalo, New York (the Reverend Frank 
twe.) See before you buy. No obligation. Satisfaction Latimer Janeway, pastor). 


{Taisen Sena |. sal Ninetieth. The Shields Presbyterian 
ee | Church, Edgeworth, Sewickley, Penn- 


sylvania (the Reverend Gerald Hollings- 
worth, pastor). A feature of the service 
| was the honoring of twelve parishioners, 
members of the church for fifty years or 
more, whose membership totaled 682 








CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
Hameimes - Ornaments 
zed ~applies 
Cataleg Free om request 


THE C. E. WARD CO. years. 
New London Ome Eighty-fifth. First Presbyterian 
— Church, Abilene, Kansas (the Reverend 














MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY David Townley, pastor). 
o . an : 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS Seventieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Were sold im 1953 by members of Societies. | Green Cove Springs, Florida (the Rev- 


Clubs. Groups. etc. They enable you to earn 
Ones for your treasury. and make friends | |erend C. E. van der Maaten, pastor). 
for your organization 





Samples FREE to Officials Sixtieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
SANGAMON MILLS aL 
Ratehiiched 2905 . 2 Lead, South Dakota (the Reverend Paul 











E. Parker, pastor). 
— a FO! L DI N G C HAI RS Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
‘Mh FOL A ’ steel on atte William Wilson McKinney, pastor). 


— Fortieth. Faith Presbyterian Church 
Ane Low seaecr prices of Germantown, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
PPiame AAS vania (the Reverend Clarence L, Cave, 


pastor )}. 






The Mourt Lebanon United Presby- | 










SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 









ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stanley Harker, Pres. Alma, Mia, 
























FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE ¢ 
COE’S campus is nationally know: 
Classes limited in size. so all sy 
dents receive special attention, ap 
FORCE R.O.T.C.. TEACHE 
TRAINING—2 & 4-year pro 
for grade schoul teaching. 4- 
for high school. 5-year special certificates in m 
physical education. A Presbyterian-affiliated Li 
Arts College. 


WRITE canissioms Cedar Ropids 











COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited. four- 
coeducational, liberal arts college. owned and 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christi 
a Self- = _ opportunities. Write 
s. Clarksville, Arkansas 














HANOVER COLLEGE ret 


Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science cum 
lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new build 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. Nat 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate ath 
Enroliment 700 Office. Hanover, 






















ILLINOIS COLLEGE = 222). 


125th year. Liberal Arts. Highest accreditat 
Graduates enter business. dentistry. engi 

law, medicine, ministry, social service, teachil 
other professions. Moderate cost. For catalog ™ 
Director of Box 326. Jacksonville, 












UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Fully accredited Presbyterian college and theologi 
seminary. Bachelor's degree in arts. sciences, 2 
Prepare for teaching certificates. business adm 
tration. professions, vocations. City of 50, 000. 
catalog write: Director of A 






















WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , 2% 


ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully acc 
Arts. sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engin 
pre-ministerial. and other standard pre-prof 
“The Friendly College. ‘ noted for its community 
ice. Write Pawl R. Stewart. Pres.. Way 





of Adm.. Westminster College. Salt Lake 
























WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


co-educational. four years, strong Christian 4 
sis. Well-rounded curriculum in liberal arts. sc 
pre-professional courses. Dormitory students 
and room, tuition and fees, $443 per semestet. . 

City. irst Pr 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. four-year Libera) Arts 
A.B. degree. Broad curriculum. 14 majors in 


ter, pa: 


buildi 
music. art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in irst Pr 
schoo! education. se scholarships. Ci ; 
Mary Baidwin . Dept. P. Staunton. Va anoma 













BEAVER C OLLEGE Presb nd Gre 

Libera! arts and Pea | curricula. B.A..B C2 tion ] 

B.F.A. degrees. rong academic program. Ch 

environment. Faculty-student ratio 1-9. Su Joh 
a, Okla 















SCHOOL OF ART 


NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHO@@#0n buil 
OF DESIGN jercfretciristian Tica Mel 


campus twenty i~ from Phila rite 
sions Office. Box P. . Je 
indley, 


















1892. Adv. Art, Fashion & Story Illus., Textile 2 Mill 

sign, Fine Arts. hey A Successful Pise 

Write for Cat. PL, 1 60 Lox Ave., ". ¥ ner, Pe 
HOME STUDY nuel J. 

Educate Your € at rch-sch¢ 






Kindergarten through Sth ade. If dis- 
tance from school, travel, illness hampers 
your child's schooling, give him an ap- 
proved education in your own home with 
the famous Calvert ‘“School-at-Home'™ 
. Lessons, books, supplies pro- 
vided. Guidance by Caivert teachers. Catalog 
age and school grade of child 
Many new schools under religious auspic® 
upon Calvert for their curriculum 


CALVERT SCHOOL "Sinn 


PReseyTERiaN 
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ications: 
First Presbyterian Church, Owens- 


mo, Kentucky (the Reverend John C. 
een, Jr., pastor). 
Covenant Presbyterian Church, Tren- 
», New Jersey (the Reverend Allan 
Winn, pastor), of the new church, 
The Robinsonville Presbyterian 
hurch, New Franken, Wisconsin (the 
sverend David H. Pfleiderer, pastor), 
nine art glass windows, six Gothic 
pht fixtures, and tile flooring. 
‘Hopewell Presbyterian Church, R.D., 
breve, Ohio (the Reverend Charles 
ans Lamale, supply pastor), of a new 
gan. 
First Presbyterian Church, Bath, New 
bk (the Reverend Robert Cleveland 
land, pastor), of a pulpit Bible in 
or of the Reverend George Hoyt 

, Jr., who served the church as pas- 

for thirty years. 
First Presbyterian Church, Elk 
pids, Michigan (the Reverend H. M. 
arkley), of a new organ given in mem- 
of Mrs, Sylvia Olney. 
First Presbyterian Church, Sidney, 
a (the Reverend Dean T. Waychoff, 
stor), of a new organ, new Com- 
inion set, choir robes, and many other 

s of furnishings given as memorials. 

eorgetown Presbyterian Church, 
orgetown, Delaware (the Reverend 
borge Allen Leukel, Sr., pastor), of the 
hovated sanctuary and new Christian 
cation building. 

e Shiloh Presbyterian Church, 
dla, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
muel J. Phoebus, pastor), of a new 

cel and five new church-school 


The First Presbyterian Church, Lake- 
od, Colorado (the Reverend William 
Spence, pastor), of a new sanctuary 
i Christian education building. 


ndbreakings: 
irst Presbyterian Church, Sebring, 
io (the Reverend Roland L. Sho- 
iter, pastor), for a Christian educa- 
building. 
irst Presbyterian Church, Elk City, 
lahoma (the Reverend Albert Ed- 
nd Gregg, pastor), for a Christian 
ication building and Fellowship Hall. 
e John Knox Presbyterian Church, 
, Oklahoma (the Reverend William 
indley, pastor), for a Christian edu- 
acing, Fellowship Hall, and 
ape 
¢ Mill Creek Presbyterian Church, 
fr, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
wel J. Phoebus, pastor), for a 
h-school addition, 


one Laying: 
South Presbyterian Church, Den- 
Colorado (the Reverend Melvin R. 
» Pastor), for an addition to 
rch and church-school facilities. 
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CURRENT 
LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


Jeep Tracks, by Helen L. Bailey. 
An account of the trials and tri- 
umphs encountered by the author 
in her evangelistic work as she 
traveled by jeep among the 
Telugu people of India. $1.00. 


This is India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, 
by Constance M. Hallock. Con- 
cise text and well-selected photo- 
graphs present a vivid picture of 
the backgrounds and problems of 
the peoples in these three coun- 
tries and of what the Church is 
doing. 50c. 


Christian Social Action, 1954. Con- 
tains General Assembly Pro- 
nouncements approved at Detroit 
this year. In addition to state- 
ments of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A.’s position on many matters, 
it includes material suitable for a 
program on internafional rela- 
tions. United Nations Day is the 
day before World Order Sunday, 
October 24, and gives the 
churches a fine opportunity to 
arrange a meaningful observance 
of the ninth anniversary of the 
U.N. Additional materials and in- 
formation are available from the 
Department of Social Education 
and Action, 830 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. Free. 


Take Any City: City and Industry. 
Illustrated pamphlet on Presby- 
terian work in this field. 20c. 


Cut ’n’ Fold: Newton Community 
Center. A new cutout with scenes, 
data, and a story for primaries 
and juniors on the Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, center. 50c. 


Do the Work of an Evangelist. Bul- 
letin covers and commitment 
cards with this title are available 
now without charge for Evange- 
lism Sunday, which falls on 
Advent Sunday, November 28. 
Churches should order their ma- 
terial for Evangelism Sunday 
now. Free. 


Order any of the above from Presbyterian Dis- 
tribution Service: 

156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

71 East Lake St., Chicago 1, I. 

234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 
Write for free comprehensive catalogue of 
Literature and Audio-Visual materials, 


BIG PROFITS 


for your group 


Table Prayer NAPKINS and 
PLACEMATS sell on sight. 


Six matching patterns, beau- 
tifully colored, each with a 
different best-loved table 
prayer. 
For church and 
home use. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Special limited time offer of FREE 
napkins for one church dinner. 





| 
ASHBY. CALENDARS _ 
help Christian Living. 


These are beautiful, useful calendars pub- 
lished with the days and seasons of the 
Presbyterian Church year in the proper 
liturgical colors, They may be ordered with 
special headings for your own Church or 
with beautiful color masterpiece headings. 


SSERSESERESERESESISESERESEIEE 


$S38SSEEEEE 





Church bers are pl d to buy 
Ashby Calendars at 50c and 60c. Hundreds 
of organizations report earnings up to $100 
and more from their Ashby sales projects. 


333 


i 


Send for FREE descriptive circu- 
lar, or enclose 50¢ for sample 1955 
calendar postpaid. 


= ASHBY COMPANY Paddcakers 


#455 STATE ST. + ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


SESREESSSEEESESESESSSEE5E32525523255 5282858523232 3133 





DOES YOUR PTA. LODGE. CLUB 
OR CHARITY NEED $100 to $1000? 


Tested FUND RAISING PLAN tells how to sell our 
FAMOUS FRAGRANCE Perfumes. Club Women hove 
successfully proven our pion by earning up te $1000. 
Write: 


PARKE' PERFUMES 1534 Hayden Ave., Cleveland 12, Onie 
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a Q-Lator —s Urn for sour Club or Grew 
43 Cost You ONE CENT! Just aave 10 enmnens 
am 


yours, 
is needed—ever. ee your name 
this amazing 


Elizabeth Wade, 1507 TyreeSt.,Lyachburg, Va. 











of Art Treasures 
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fine l-color roductions of Old 
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Masters, rns, 
big new catalog illustrates over $00 works 
and lists more than 4700. $1 
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TO BIBLE STUDY 
By Charles Gage Brenneman 


This beek contains the text material of a proven 
3-year course in Bible study for adult classes. Al- 
though ene church had six adult Bible classes, four 
years ago another was organized to use this material. 
In a short time this new class had over 200 members, 
with an average attendance of 155. 

The early pages of this book present a background 
ef secular histery that serves as an aid to Bible 
study, while the remainder of the beok furnishes a 
shert Bible history in which beth secular and eccle- 
siastical or spiritual events are discussed in their 
chrenological order. This course offers a new and 
interesting approach te Bible study, which is being 
used successfully by many classes and study groups 


Atomic Age: a 


No Caves, No Armor ball 


back fres 
eryone 
nalist. Thus he discerns that the splitigimmthose insu 
atom has altered the habits and attityjalmprograms 
of a few people who live close to jt Hidemand.” 
He reports poignantly on the fate dieomplete, 








a say rocket-ship passengers 
will have no sense of motion while 
they’re in “free flight.” You will be able 
to detect the acceleration and the de- 


ie Jared: 


as well as by individuals. 


442 Pages 
6 x 9 inches 


terian Church, 320 Date St... 





Cloth Bound 
$3.75 

Seld at Estimated Cost of Printing and Distribution 
at vour Book Store, or Order from The First Presby- 
San Diego, Calif. 
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celeration, all right. But as long as you're 
traveling at a constant speed—no matter 
how great—you won't know it. 
Possibly something similar is true of 
the Atomic Age. We know when it 
started; the “blast-off’ was far from 
pleasant. However, things have been 
fairly tame ever since. To date, we've 


Paddy Martinez, a Navajo sheephenk 
who four years ago saddled up to rggmhas been 
to town for cigarettes and happened wit Bennet 
on one of the biggest uranium depogdllipaining t 
in North America. The find brougilir demai 
Paddy a handful of luxuries—and cogfaims, th 
plications. tirely fh 
He confided to Lang: “This uranigljlls. 















fae), M ENTARY escaped the anticipated horrors. And by —my friends don’t like me the sameamm .. . WI 

a“ ; and large, we've come into precious few more. Some of them are jealous of miition in 

ul 2 2 Yrs oar ta of the promised blessings. and the others are mad at me becaaliheir reas 
research, scholar- 
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cloth binding. Only $2. 


THE HIGLEY PRESS 


ship and experience. 
Gives you 23 amazing 
features for mastering Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons. Order 
one for every teacher and watch 
your S. S. grow. Evangelical—true to 
the Bible. Recommended by great Lead- 
ers. 320 pages, 300,000 words. Washable 


Order today from your bookstore 


Dept. M-44 
Butler, indiana 


| ically, 
off the Atomic Age from the rest of the 








Is the Atomic Age really taking us 
somewhere? Is the direction we're going 
good or bad? . . . To put it academ- 
what cultural innovations mark 


twentieth century? To put it practically, 
what changes has the Atomic Age made 
in our daily actions and thoughts? 

In an effort to answer these questions, 
Daniel Lang talked with people he 
imagined would be affected most by the 
harnessed atom: military men; scientists; 
uranium miners; citizens of Oak Ridge, 
























I didn’t tell them about what I foudfiiam, on 


e reas 
And Lang succeeds in conveying { ie 
significance of a talk he had with) 
Samuel A. Goudsmit, a leading physic 
“Several of the young physicists f 
seen going off to watch bomb tests . . 
were as jaunty about it as if it wer 
holiday excursion,” Goudsmit remarks 
“You rarely hear them so much as me 
tion the terrible potentialities of { 


That y 
problen 
ping. | 
is to 
ming of 
ta theor 
jive as pe 


ablish 


weapons. . . items | 
Ellenton, and Las Vegas. He reported “Before the bomb, contemplation 
his findings in a series of articles which _ the physicist’s stock in trade. It’s a 
appeared originally in The New Yorker ury now.” ly 
and which now have been published as But some physicists do find time nother : 
a book, The Man in the Thick Lead Suit thought, with important results, lid the p 
(Oxford University Press; 1954; $3.50). Dr. William G. Pollard aided inmgs,* ®t 
a _ He discovered that outwardly, at search which led to the atomic bo ill anoth 
A Gift in Memoriam ind how 
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least, we're still living in the twentieth 
century—“the man in the thick lead suit” 
continues to be a purely science-fiction 
character. 

“Haven't they developed some kind of 
protective clothing?” Lang asked the top 
radiologist for civil defense planning. 

“Ah, yes. The neoprene cape. Bunk,” 
the expert replied. He indicated our 
ordinary garb would have to serve. 

Lang inquired about shelters. 


We have, to be sure, sound plans for 
keeping ourselves alive in the event of 
enemy attack. But we aren't letting the 
Atomic Age dress us in armor or move us 
into caves. 

We aren't, and we won't, Eric Sev- 
areid thinks. “We sense that there would 
be ... a psychological, sociological 
rending of a thousand years’ weaving,” 
he says in his introduction to Lang’s 
book. “We would not only be defeated 
—we would be done.” 





Lang is a hard-digging, sensitive jour- 




























The Hiroshima drop brought him a se 
of professional satisfaction. The sect 
drop, at Nagasaki, terrified him. } 
thought the bombs “would be sprink 
all over Japan.” 

Long an agnostic, Dr. Pollard ist 
an ordained Episcopal deacon if 
Stephen’s Church, Oak Ridge—as wel 
the executive director of the Oak Ri 
Institute of Nuclear Studies. 

“I no longer believe that the appr 


ihe statio: 
e Audie 
basts some 
jumerous 
our hig’ 
e Index 
iewers 
omantic « 
dd per ce 
prical do 


Write for FREE Cot « Indicate Needs “y e g = . . . Fre 
ADIRONDACK CHAIR CO ou want my advice? Be somewhere of size-up-and-solve will produce aj 

_1140 BROADWAY (ne. 27th StI LY. 1, N.Y. Dept. a=T) else, sir, when a bomb goes off,” the mula explaining all natural pheno ts abou 

radiologist answered, he told Lang. “Wars, social uphe: becon 

Distinctive nationalism . . . I see them as pe ons have 

pnd no le 


containing elements of God’s judgmé 
I am less worried now about these p 
lems—though not because I have 
greater confidence in man’s being 
to cope with them.” 

Outwardly, the afom hasn’t chat 
us much. During the first four decades 
wardly. During the first four decades 
the twentieth century, men of Pol 
sort were seldom heard, and 
never heeded. If this situation has beg 
to shift, we have entered indeed i 
new and less savage era. 

—Bernarp [xsl 
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FN AND HEARD 


LONG with falling leaves and foot- 
A ball games, autumn has brought 
back fresh TV shows. For this blessing 
weryone is glad. We've had enough of 
ose insufferable reissues of last winter's 
srograms on film, “repeated by popular 
jemand.” Some of them were incredibly 
omplete, even to the originals signs that 
Jared: “Please stand by. This picture 

been interrupted at its source.” 
Bennett Cerf is to be thanked for ex- 
laining that phrase: “repeated by popu- 

demand.” In these rehash films, he 
laims, the so-called demand emanates 
mtirely from the sponsors who foot the 
ills. 

... When one New York television 
ation invited boys and girls to send in 
heir reasons for enjoying a certain pro- 
ram, one artless youngster replied: 

he reason I like your show is because 

soon as it’s over, a better one comes 
Dn.” 

That youth unknowingly pointed up 

problem that keeps all TV executives 
mping. Quite simply stated, their prob- 
em is to keep the audience from ever 
ring off the program. The studios aim 
ta theoretical goal that must be as elu- 
ive as perpetual motion. They hope to 

ablish an ever-increasing spiral of 
udience size from hour to hour all day 
ong, every day. 

This makes each sponsor in turn ask 
nother question: What size audience 
lid the previous program leave for me? 

a result there has been developed 
till another type of market research to 
ind how many people stay tuned in to 
he station they start to watch. Named 
he Audience-Held Index, this process 
fasts some light on the mystery of those 
merous soap-opera plays creeping on 
0 our high-frequency airwaves. It seems 
e Index learned that 80 per cent of the 
iewers who see the beginning of a 
omantic drama stick it out; but only 60- 
dd per cent of the people who see a his- 
rical documentary stay with it. 

... From time to time we pick up 
ints about radio’s fight for survival. It 
as become a real struggle. Radio sta- 
ons have had to cut advertising rates. 
nd no less a leader than RCA’s board 
airman, David Sarnoff, has said some 

imistic things about radio’s future: 

If you were making your will, and you 
ad to decide on securities that you 
ould select for your wife and children 
or their sustenance and future after you 
€ gone . . . you are not likely to make 
et today in a radio net- 

tk. 


However, there are signs of new life 
radioland— 

Item: San Francisco’s KSFO has ex- 
anded its audience by adapting to the 
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newer patterns of radio listening in autos, 
workshops, bedrooms, and_ kitchens. 
KSFO cut down the gab and has stopped 
trying to compete with television for 
comedy and variety. Instead it has sharp- 
ened its newscasting, improved its an- 
nouncing, accented humor, and empha- 
sized better music, Results? Why, it 
now has 61 per cent more listeners than 
it did in the good old pre-TV days. 

Item: KOMO in Seattle has inaugu- 
rated a service program called Jobfinder 
that draws a large public for tips about 
employment. 

... We can be glad that CBS presi- 
dent Frank Stanton did not get his way 
when he wanted the Watkins Committee 
censure hearings on Senator McCarthy 
televised. Apparently those sessions were 
saner because of the TV ban. 

... The Reverend James W. Clarke, 
who for some time has held a large num- 
ber of TV fans enthralled each Sunday 
morning in St. Louis, will now be help- 
ing Princeton seminarians prepare for | 
their future TV ministry as he takes up | 
new professorial duties at the seminary. | 

... One reader, writing to correct our | 
ever-so-slight error of several columns 
ago, let us know that it was twelve mil- 
lion rather than two million radios that | 
were sold in this country last year. 

... Among the “selected short sub- 
jects” making the theater rounds these 
days is a choice RKO film, Mission Ship. 
It depicts the daily work of a Canadian 
pastor whose parish is on the waterways. 

... Broadcasting Religion is the title 
of an admirably practical volume of just 
103 pages recently published by the Na- 
tional Council of Churches; the price is 
$1.50. It contains what every church 
broadcasting group should know about 
timing, microphone technique, hand sig- 
nals, television makeup, and dozens of 
other topics. As remarkable as its cover- 
age is the entertaining style in which the 
text has been prepared. Clayton Gris- 
wold and Charles H. Schmitz, the edi- 
tors, have selected some fancy terms. For 
instance, the reader will find on page 69 | 
a catalogue of clerical voices to be en- 
countered in church and studio. Among | 
these are the jitterbug—“nervous, ejacu- 
latory method”; the mumbler—“sounds 
like an upper plate is loose”; the roller 
coaster—“voice travels up and down with 
dizzy, meaningless rapidity.” He who 
would brave the radio or TV world to 
broadcast his faith ought first to read this 
book. 

Seen and Heard Preview—Pilgrimage 
(ABC radio, Sunday at 1:30 p.m. EST). 
Another of Bishop Gerald Kennedy’s en- 
tertaining “Religion and Literature” 
series, October 24. 








—J. C. Wynn 


A full, two-sided, 10” 
78 R.P.M., Vinyl plastic record. 


No other spoken language course 
on records is designed with this 
outstanding advantage: Pauses that 
give you time to repeat the phrases and 
sentences you have just heard. 

These pauses permit you to repeat 
and hak im? ania ed 
easily . . . by “Guided Imitation” 
. . . the precision method of the 
Armed Forces. A HOLT course 
gives you almost twice as much 
material as any other.recorded lan- 
guage course! 

You practice enjoyably and con- 
veniently with a native speaker 
from the moment you begin, 
and practice makes you authen- 
tically fluenc. 


THE PAUSE 
WITH A PURPOSE 


... Exclusive with 
HOLT SPOKEN LANGUAGE COURSES! 


SEND COUPON TODAY! 


"Enclose 25¢ te cover cost of 
handling and mailing. 








HENRY HOLT & CO. 
Dept..ZH1, 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17,N.Y. 
Please send me the Holt sample record 
demonstrating actval conversations in 
(check record you wish to receive) . . . 
C) French 0 Spanish 
tam enclosing 25c to cover cost of han- 
dling and mailing. No further obligation. 


Ree. wc cece ccccoscccceeuencccuce 


Address. ...... wececccccccccececes 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 


By Jean Wyatt 


pumpkin- moon rode high 
school which was gay 


A 


above the 


with lights and a happy hullabaloo 
coming from inside, There was a funny 
movie cartoon going on, all about an 


alligator named Otis who liked to chew 
bubble gum 

Although nine-year-old Pudge, in In- 
dian laughed as hard as his 
friends, Sammy and Al, dressed as ghost 
and pirate, the thought of old Mr. Fer- 
guson, having to lug the heavy rocking- 
chair all the way from the bottom of the 
garden to the porch, sprang up like a 
jack-in-the They'd had time to 
scatter the woodpile belonging to the 
to the 
Saturday 


costume, 


box 


old man, too, before 
Halloween party he ld this 
night at the 

Old Fergy might be mean, chasing 
them off his property just because thev 
had used it the other d: ay for a short cut, 
but he was also an old man, Pudge re- 

inded himself 


But now tl 


going on 


school 


vere was no time to ponder, 


for evervone was invited to take a turn 
and do something on the stage. such as 
Sil lav the piano, or recite 


4] volunteered to tell a storv about a 


circus horse. Pudge followed with a solo 

on the mouth organ he alwavs carried 
| 

Sammy hitched up his 


- 


va yut with a poem about 


But his mind 
Ferguson. Sud- 
all his heart that 
d to scatter the wood- 
rd for his own grandfather 
p and pick something off the 
ground. and grandfather had a straight 


dge tried to listen 
eturning to Mr 


vished with 





Pudge sighed. He received his treat 
of candy absently. In the confusion he 
lost Samm and Al. Come to think of it. 
he had not seen them for the last few 
minutes ‘le guess they slipped into the 
next room where the pop is being 
served,” Pails said to himself. 

46 
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HALLOWEEN HIGH JINKS 


All at once he got an idea. He could 
slip away in all this commotion, and go 
stack old Fer gv's wood again, and drag 
the chair to its rightful place. Pudge 
gazed around at the chattering groups 
of boys and girls in masquerade. It 
would be time soon for the Grand 
March and judging of the costumes 
which would win someone the swell 
prize of a camera. . . . It’s hard to lose a 
chance at that prize, Pudge thought. 
then impulsively he turned and hurried 
through the open door of the school and 
out into the night. 

He wondered if Sammy and Al would 
miss him. They might think him a sissy 
for doing w hat he had planned, but he 
didn’t care. 

The houses gradually thinned out, 
and, at length, at the edge of town, 
Pudge came to the squatty, darkened 
cottage of Mr. Ferguson, set well back 
from the road. On either side the trees 
were gnarled and bent and old, like 
their owner. 

Pudge knew now there had been no 
real fun in knocking down the w oodpile 
built with painful labor. He crossed over 
the uneven ground. Then Pudge’s heart 
thumped. The rocking chair was gone 
from the bottom of the garden. Had Mr. 
Ferguson discovered the mischief so 
soon? 

Pudge stood stock still, expecting to 
see the wrathful figure of the old man 
appear. Then, as nothing happened, he 
moved forward. It was not likely the 
scattered wood had been gathered up 
in the light of the moon. 

But the next moment Pudge ducked 
for cover. A figure crouched near the 
woodpile. Then from a different direc- 
tion another figure moved stealthily. 

This second figure looked like—well, 
like a ghost, and for a second Pudge 
wanted to break and run. Then he saw 
that the other one, the one near the 
woodpile, was meant to be a pirate. 

Pudge burst out laughing, and ran 























over. “Sammy—and Al!” 

Evervone wanted to talk at 
After the surprise of seeing one 
Pudge said, “An old man has no ba 
ness stacking a w oodpile twice, soll 
cided to do it for him. e 

“Al and I put the rocker 
place,” Sammy admitted. “It wasnt 
a good idea after all to play me; 
on a lonely old fellow.” 

“Then,” Pudge declared, “we a 
the same idea. Let's get going an df 
piling the wood before we're 
ered.” 

“Old Fergy’s in bed long ago, 
my retorted. ‘ ‘He won't ever know 
been around tonight.” 

The three bent to their task. 

“So you scalawags returned) 
suddenly called a high, thin voice 

Pudge, Sammy, and Al whirled 
as if a single string had pulled the 

Down a path of moonlight hob 
the stooped, familiar form of Mr, Fe 
son. 


- 


On 


“I watched you hauling away 
rocking chair and throwing the ' ‘ 
about,” Mr. Ferguson went on ae ‘ 
ingly. Swee 

Pudge took a deep breath. He step She’: 
forward. each 

“But, sir,” he protested, “my ime at 
and I meant no real harm and... diaps 

“You know full well I can’t abidet infan 
passers,” interrupted the old maa — 
peered at each boy in turn. “Howes soap 
he continued, “I was young once 
self, and that’s the reason I allo 
to play your pranks tonight, Unne 
you thought.” NIRE 

Pudge smiled. Why, the old Chic 
meant well after all, It was Halla OP 
and he had let them have their way OP 

Mr. Ferguson chuckled. “Come® 8 
house,” he invited, “where I cang om 
better lock at my do-gooders over# Addr 


of cocoa and cookies.” 
The three boys moved like 1 
bunnies to Mr. Ferguson's side. pa 
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Dolly Tears Does Everything ! 


@ She’s 12” tall—she’s unbreakable 
@ She can be bathed and powdered 
@ She coos and goes to sleep 


Sweet-faced “Dolly Tears” is a lovable almost real baby. 

She’s so active she’ll keep her little mother busy hours 

each day. When she’s not happy big tears fillhereyesand ed yy 

roll down her rosy cheeks. She cries when cuddled too S = % 

tightly, takes her bottle when hungry and wets her . . i 
diapers. She even blows bubbles and bathes like a real ‘ “ : 

infant. Go-to-sleep eyes open and close. Unbreakable — ~~ "ep, BUBBLE PIPE 
latex body and plastic head. Doll includes pacifier, diaper, ee ae > : ‘ ee) 
bottle and nipple. Layette includes bathinette, blanket, : i - : 
soap, bubble pipe, pajamas, wash cloth and booties. i 


Money Back Guarantee 


NIRESK INDUSTRIES, Dept. DT-6 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Oo Please rush Dolly Tears at $2.98. 

(] Please rush Dolly Tears and Complete Layette, including 
Bothinette at $3.98. 

Name 


Address__ 


City —- — 


0) Send prepaid. ! am enclosing $____ plus 50c for postage 
and handling. 


0 Send €.0.D. plus postage. 
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SHE DRINKS | SHE'S UNBREAKABLE] SHE BLOWS BUBBLES 
© 1954, NIRESK INDUSTRIES, CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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(Value up to $24.20 in publishers’ editions) 
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MEMBERSHIP 


2, yss. you are invited to accept amy three of the wonderful books 
BB shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
4 Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 

which are worthwhile. interesting and entertaining without being. 


objecti 


le in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 


you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the cou 


LOOK AT AMERICA by 
the Editors of Look. 
Here is your “America in a 
monumental pictorama! 
Almost 500 thrilling pic- 
tures, many pages in gor- 
geous color. Exciting 
text. Size is 9” x 12”! 
Orig. pub. edition, $12.50. 


JUST SO STORIES by 
Rudyard Kipling. A su- 
perb new edition of the 
most famous children’s 
classic of all time. Illus- 


to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


BALANCHINE’S Com- 
plete Stories of the 
BALLETS. The world's 
greatest choreographer 
gives vivid action-by-ac- 
tion descriptions of 131 
famous ballets often seen 
in America. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Pub. ed., $5.95. 


PEACE WITH GOD by 
Billy Grabam, The very 
heart of the message that 
ay | Graham is bringing 
to the world. A complete 


THE POWER OF POSI- 
TIVE THINKING by Nor- 
man Vincent Peale. Our 
era’s most inspired writer 
and thinker gives us the 
rules that work to win 
success, popularity, love 
and happiness. book 
that may change your life. 


HOW TO BELIEVE by 
Ralph W. Sockman. Over 
two million people have 
written to Dr. Sockman 
asking him the questions 
that challenged their ba- 


HAMMOND'S New Su- 
preme WORLD ATLAS. 
Ac last, a top-notch, all- 
new atlas—with over 100 
maps in full color, the 
latest complete Census 
figures, 16 history maps. 
Actually measures 934” x 
12%”. Indispensable! 


AMY VANDERBILT'S 
COMPLETE BOOK OF 
ETIQUETTE. A complete- 
ly new guide to gracious 
living in these times . . . 


FAREWELL, MY 3 


ERAL by Shirley Seifert 
Life was glorious f@ 
Flora Cooke when 
married “‘Jeb’’ Scuart 
the age = 

between the 

husband on one side 
her father on the othe 


MARY LINCOLN 
Ruth Painter Rand 
How did this vivacio 
talented young git! 
come one o isto 
most controversial we 


trated in rich full color 
by NICOLAS, winner of 
medal for year’s most dis- 
tinguished picture book! 


guide to faith for today 
and a proven plan for 
finding harmony with our- 
selves and with God. 


sic beliefs. 


f ~ ~—CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT——— 1 
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FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 11-PL MINEOLA, WN. Y. 


Send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
roll me as a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify — 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion — at the special members’ ce of only 
$1.29 each (plus small shipping ec). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternate books duri the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 
tions or alternates I . 
SPECIAL MO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


rr 
rs... 
Miss 


00 cneerersseveenassssmnscsresnesecemecomeasees 
Same offer in Canads. Address 
Club (Caneds), 165 Bond &., 
Ofer ga aniy in U. 6 A 
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(_) Amy Venderbiit's 1 
Etiquette j 


(CD Belenchine’s Com- 
plete Ballets 


C) Ferewell, My 
Genera! 


C) Hommend’s Atlas 
() Hew te Believe 
() Just Se Stories 
0) Look ot America 


(C) Mery Lincoin 
[7] Peace With God 


oO Tho Power of Pest: 4 
tive Thisking 


efe ate many 
of the answers ; a veritable 
gold mine of information! 


socially correct 


Pub. edition, $5.00. 


your way to be sure you are 
always, 
in all things. 704 pages! 


en? 
about her marriage to 
coln? Pub. edition, $5.7. 


? What is the tu 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL O 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how it 
brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishets submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. Our Ed- 
itors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most enthusiastically. These 
are books which every member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s out- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


_ There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club ond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the books you purchase 
after reading the k review magazine 
which will come to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing ; your 
bill will be due later. It is not neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may accept as few as four each year. 


All selections are new, comp 
rinted and well-bound, 
ks will be delivered to your 


Save Up to 60% 
The purchase of books from 
for only $1.89 each — instead 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ of 
tions — saves you from 35% & 
each book you accept. In addi 
Club distribuces an outstand 
nus” k free for each four # 
‘ou take. When che value of 
ks is figured in, you caf 
much as 60% of your 


Join Now — Send No 
If you believe in a book cl 
will angen to every me 
family, let us introduce you to 
ily neneing Club NOW, whi 
get your choice of ANY THE 
wonderful books described h 
as your FREE w= oy | 
one as your firse Club se 
only $1.89! Send no money 
the coupon today, However, 
usual offer may be withdra 
time, we urge you to act af 
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